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Looks like any picture of three healthy, happy men. But it’s more 
than that. This is a three generation picture—grandfather, son, 
grandson. And it’s even more than that! It’s a picture of three 
generations of coal miners—with a family total of 98 years of 
mining coal! 

The grandfather is now retired, after 52 years as a miner. The 
son is still in the mines, with 30 years’ service to his credit. And 
the grandson has been a mine worker for 16 years. This family is 
unusual, of course. But not so unusual as you might think. For 
even though coal mining is hard work there’s a traditional pride 
in their work among coal miners that you won't find in lots of 
easier occupations. 

And, of course, it’s not as hard work as it used to be, either. 
Today more than.90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground 
is mechanically cut. Over 50% is mechanically loaded, and only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

Yes, the mechanization and safety program of the country’s 
progressive Bituminous Coal operators has helped make America’s 
Bituminous Coal mines the most productive in all the world. They 
pay their miners the highest wages—and are operated with greater 
skill and safety than ever before. 


LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


* + * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: “Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and “Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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ARE you looking for some new slants 
in teaching composition? Some- 
g better than the perennial “What I 
on My Vacation,” or “My Dog”? 
‘Your students will find inspiration 
writing with a purpose in the wide 
ty of composition types invited in 
1948 Scholastic Writing Awards. 
Be sure to look at classifications NEW 
this year. (If a 1948 Rules Booklet 
doesn’t reach you by October 15, drop 
a postcard to us.) 


New Classifications 


International Letter Writing. Thou- 
sands of boys and girls in other coun- 
tries desire to correspond with U. S. 
boys and girls. You can get names 
through “pen pal” organizations. Pan 
American World Airways, in associa- 
tion with Scholastic Magazines, offers 
awards for copies of the best “actual 
letter written to a student living out- 
side the U. S.” This is a practical com- 
position project to promote international 
friendship. 
| Radio Drama Adaptation. Can your 
students adapt Kipling, Shakespeare, 
lor O. Henry for radio? Audio Devices, 
Inc., the sponsor, has something for 
the teacher as well as the student script 
writers. To the teachers of students who 
win first prizes in each of three types 
of radio scripts, Audio Devices will 
send a package of 25 audio discs for 
recording and six sapphire recording 
needles. 

Community Service Report. Is your 


pen the door, Teacher 


school or your community doing some- 
thing unusual? A U. N. project? Youth 
canteen? Urge your students to investi- 
gate it and write it up, magazine style. 
Let them tell “How We Did It.” Send 
in the best compositions. Survey 
Graphic magazine will print the prize 
winner and send a year’s subscription 
free to the school libraries of all prize 
winners. 


General Article. A practical writing 
assignment which we added this year at 
the suggestion of English teachers. 

Your October 6 issue of Scholastic 
Magazines will announce a full list of 
26 classes of writing invited in 1948 
Scholastic Writing Awards. There is a 
wide choice. Senior Division is open 
to students in grades 10, 11, and 12; 
Junior Division, grades 6 through 9. 
For journalism students there are seven 
classifications. 

One scholarship and approximately 
$3,000 in awards, including 18 Royal 


Portable Typewriters, gold keys, and | 


Certificates of -Merit, will be given to 
students whose writing is selected by 
distinguished judges. 

Many leading newspapers will con- 
duct regional preliminary Scholastic 
Writing Awards. A partial list includes: 
Birmingham Post, Knickerbocker News 
(Albany), Dayton Daily News, Detroit 
News, Hartford Courant, Newark News, 
Newport News Daily Press, Arizona- 
Republic (Phoenix), St. Louis Star- 
Times, Pittsburgh Press, and Bingham- 
ton Press. 
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Scholastic Teacher 


A national periodical for High School 
Teachers, Supervisors, and Principals of 
English and Social Studies 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher ® 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief © William 
Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor © Mary Jane 
Dunton, Art Director © Sarah McC. Gorman, 
Production Chief © G. Herbert McCracken, Vice- 
President and Director of Advertising ® Marie 
Kerkmann, Advertising Manager © George T. 
Clarke, Circulation Promotion Manager ® Agnes 
Laurino, Business Manager © Augustus K. Oliver, 
Treasurer. 


Scholastic Teacher is the teacher's edition of the 
various classroom magazines published by the 
Scholastic Corporation. lt appears each week with 
the weekly lesson plan for the classroom magazines 
listed below. Once a month it is expanded to pre- 
sent hints on teaching techniques, trends, audio- 
visual aids and news of education. 


It is supplied free of charge with any club order 
of 10 or more copies of the Scholastic classroom 
magazines published weekly. It is also obtainable 
by single subscription to any one of these mago- 
zines. Each of the Scholastic classroom magazines 
listed below is especially tailored to (1) help teach- 
ers to enrich and keep the learning process current 
and stimulating; (2) meet specific needs in particu- 
lar subjects and grade levels 


Junior Scholastic— a weekly magazine of cur- 
rent offairs for junior high school and upper ele- 
mentary classes in social studies and English. 


World Week—ca weekly magazine for social 
studies classes with special emphasis on civics and 
world history for 8th, 9th and 10th grades 


Practical English — a weekly magazine of English 
and the Communication Arts designed for high- 
school students in 8th, 9th and 10th grade general 
or academic courses and all business and voca- 
tional English courses. 


Senior Scholastic—a weekly magazine for the 
following senior high school courses: problems of 
democracy, American history, world problems ad- 
vanced composition, creative writing, general lit- 
erature. Senior Scholastic may be obtained in three 
editions: (1) Social Studies; (2) Advanced English; 
(3) Combined Social Studies and English. 


Club Subscriptions 


of 5 or More Copies Single 
Per Order Orders 
Magazine Per Semester Per Yeor Per Year 
Junior Scholastic $ .45 $ .90 $1.50 
World Week 50 1.00 1.50 
Practical English -60 1.20 2.00 
Senior Scholastic — 
Combined Edition 75 1.50 2.50 
Advanced English Ed. 60 1.20 


Social Studies Edition 60 1.20 


Scholacti M 


gazi also publish Scholastic 
Coach, a magazine for high school coaches and 
athletic directors. For the American Vocational 
Association Scholastic Mogazines publish the Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal, a magazine supplying in- 
formation to teacher members and administrators 
in agriculture, home economics, industrial educo- 
tien, distributive education, and industrial arts. 





Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describing 
new and promising teaching techniques and prac- 
tices in English and social studies or such fields of 
general teacher responsibility as guid , safety 

ducation, child develop supervision, etc. Pay- 
ment is made for manuscripts accepted at time of 
publication and at standard rates. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted should be accompanied by photographs if 
illustrations are available and appropriate to the 
subject. 








Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 



















































































The air-mail rate for a one-half ounce letter to 
Europe, North Africa, Egypt, and Turkey is 15 cents. 
To Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Canton Island, Guam, and Mexico, it is 5 cents 
per ounce. Cuba 8 cents per half-ounce. West Indies, 
Bahamas, Central and South America, 10 cents per 
half-ounce. Africa (excluding North Africa), Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Orient (including the Philippines) 
25 cents per half-ounce. 


Here’s a Writing Award 


ou’ve always wanted for your Class 


Pan American World Airways is sponsoring the FIRST International 
Letter Writing Award ever presented by Scholastic 


world peace. 


graphic English. 





N order to get your class started, 
here’s all you have to do. 


1. Enter your class for the Inter- 
national Letter Writing Award, as 
specified in the Scholastic Writing 
Awards Booklet. (Your copy is FREE. 
If you have not received it please write 
the Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.) 


2. Ask any one of the ten sources 
below for a list of names of students 
in foreign lands to whom your pupils 
may write. You'll probably want to 
ask for the same number of names as 
there are students in your class. 

The Caravan of East and West, 132 E. 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. (Write: to M. A. 
Sohrab, Director.) Cost $1 for a year. 
International Friendship League, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. 
(Write: Miss Edna MacDonough, Exec. 
Sec’y.) Student's life membership, 50 cents. 
International Students Society, Hillsboro, 
Oregon. (Write: N. H. Crowell, President.) 
10 cents each address. Minimum order five. 
Students under 7th grade not enrolled. 
Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Dept., Stu- 


@ It can teach your pupils the great lesson 
that the World is made up of people. 


@ By making the United States better under- 
stood in lands across the seas, it can foster 





UNESCO says: 


**We consider the Scholastic International Letter 
Award a most important development in U. S. Public 
Education for the Winter of 1947-48. If young people 
can reach across national boundaries and ‘shake 
hands’ -by -mait;—permanent-world peace will be 


brought that much closer.”’ 


@ It will change letter writing from a task to 
fun, increase social awareness, and help students 
learn the value of clear self-expression in 





dent Forum on International Relations. 
(Write: Mrs. Alice Wilson, Director). c/o 
International Center, 68 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. 10 cents per name. 
Student Letter Exchange (Write: R. C. 
Mishek, General Manager). Waseca, Min- 
nesota. 10 cents per name. 

American Jr. Red Cross, (Write: Miss Alice 
Norton, Asst. Director), 17th & D St., 
N.W., Washington 13, D. C. Group corre- 
spondence through letter booklets. Mem- 
bership $1 for secondary schools for group 
of 100 or less. 

Scrapbook Exchange. ““Books Across the 
Sea” Society. (Write: Miss Charlotte Sey- 
mour Day, Sec.), ith FL, 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Only fee is foreign 
postage for scrapbook—arranged for by 


~ student correspondence with group abroad. 





Newspaper S of Inter i 1 Cor- 
respondence. (Write: Miss Ethel C. Ince, 
Editor, Jr. Dept.). The Christian Science 
Monitor, | Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 
England: (Write: Anthony G. Kemp, Pen- 
friend Dept.). World Friendship Assn., 29 
Portman Square, London W. |, England. 
Scandinavia: (Write: Karl Gunnar Knuts- 
son, Secretary). My Friend Abroad, 27 B 
Lastmakaregatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 





(signed) Gerald Carnes 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 
Lake Success, New York 


Prizes in this Award are (for Senicr 
Division) First: $25; Second: $15; 
Third: $10, and five Fourth prizes of 
$5 each. (For Junior Division) First: 
$35; Second: $25; Third: $15. 


There are no stipulations about the 
length of the letters, quality of hand- 
writing or anything like that. Awards 
will be made for those letters, written 
to a student living outside the U. S., 
which best “foster friendship and better 
understanding of American life.” 


But it is not necessary that a student 
in your class win an award to make 
this project a success. A single un- 
usual letter published in your local 
newspaper will focus attention on your 
class, stir local pride and help build 
class morale. 


As sponsors of this award, we wish 
you well! Pan American has linked 
the whole world by air . . . The Clip- 
pers now serve all 6 continents .. . 
But only understanding between peo- 
ple can really make the world one. 


World's Most Experienced Airline—First Round-the-World 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
CThe System of the—Hying Clippers 
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F I were to resume teaching in high 

school this autumn of the year 1947, 
these are some of the things I would 
do no matter what subject I taught: 

1. I would take time to assess the 
kind of world my students and I live 
in today. Then I would try to look 
ahead five years, ten years, twenty 
years. I would do my best to imagine 
what kind of world my students may 
be called on to live and survive in. I 
would list in my mind those facets of 
life in America that make us strong 
and happy. All this I would do on a 


walk. Finally I would say to myself: 
“This is where we are. This is why. 
These are the paths we must choose. 
How can I give the boys and girls I 
teach what they need to make the 
best choices for themselves, their coun- 
try, and their world?” 

2. I would see clearly that our way 
of life is challenged. I would see that 
the democratic way fashioned in Eng- 
land, forged in the United States, and 
caught up by nation after nation, no 
longer easily wins converts. It com- 
petes with other forms of government. 
Unless the democratic way wins that 
competition, we may lose our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

8. I would see that making democ- 
racy succeed is a local and national 
problem as well as an international 
problem. I would read and ponder 
John Gunther’s Inside U. S. A. the 
Report on a Free and Responsible 
Press, and other similar books and 


reports. 





wiet Sunday evening—or on a long . 


By John W. Studebaker 


® U.S. Commissioner of Education 


4. I would refresh my knowledge of 
the U. N. and its aims; of what atomic 
energy promises for both war and 
peace. 

5. I would make my class a minia- 
ture democracy to give boys and girls 
practical experience in solving prob- 
lems the democratic way. I would use 
forums, panels, and other devices to 
promote thinking and discussions and 
the practice of democracy. 


If | Taught Social Studies 


6. I would consider that I had the 
obligation to teach, in a very vivid and 
vital manner, the difference between 
democracy and totalitarianism; and a 
sacred duty to inculcate respect and 
love for the democratic way of life. 

7. I would bring today’s world into 
my classroom to prepare my students 
for tomorrow. 

8. I would find and use the best cur- 
rent materials on the great issue of 
democracy versus totalitarianism; maga- 
zine features such as the carefully 
planned Scholastic series; clippings 
from newspapers; reports and sugges- 
tions in School Life and other publica- 
tions. 

9. I would speed up learning with 
other teaching resources: motion pic- 
tures and slide films, charts and maps. 
I would use the bulletin board for car- 
toons, pictures, and articles. 

10. I would watch for the time when 
the Freedom Train comes to or near 
my community and I would arrange 
to take my students to see its exhibit 
of famous documents. 


5-T 


11. I would be especially concerned 
with the operation of student councils 
and other extra-curricular organiza- 
tions knowing that many of the lessons 
of democracy (or other kinds of gov- 
ernment) can be learned through ac- 
tive participation. 


If | Taught English 


12. I would develop in my students 
an appreciation of the importance of 
freedom of communication to the main- 
tenance of democracy. I would ask 
them to consider the draft of the in- 
ternational bill of rights as an effort to 
express in language man’s aspirations. 

13. I would emphasize oral English 
— the ability to stand up in a meeting 
and express a viewpoint—as a basic 
skill in democracy. 

14. I would bring in the great litera- 
ture of democracy. And I would en- 


If | Were a High School Teacher Today 


.»» [hese Are Some of the Things I Would Do 


courage the reading of books that help 
the student to understand life under 
dictatorships. 

15. I would draw on the fine stores 
of radio recordings and scripts avail- 
able from the U. S. Office of Education 
and other centers. I would use dra- 
matic films which contrast democracy 
and despotism. 

16. In composition I would turn at- 
tention to problems of democracy: the 
operation of student activities; exam- 
ples of fair play in sports; reviews of 
important books, radio programs, and 
films; original reports on community 
activities which involve the principles 
underlying our American concept of 
freedom, including what is commonly 
called “freedom of enterprise.” 


And Finally 


These are a few of the goals I would 
set for myself. In my heart I would 
remember that the high school years 
are crucial. What happens in the school 
largely determines what kind of a prac- 
ticing member of democracy an in- 
dividual will be. Those are the years 
when faith is molded against the test- 
ing time. 


Editor's Note: Congress, looking at the 
world crisis, voted $255,000 to build up 
the U. S. Office of Education’s service, 
especially in the social studies. Five special- 
ists in American history, economics, and 
methods are being recruited to advise 
schools on how to strengthen instruction 
for democratic living. Commissioner Stude- 
baker is giving his personal direction to 
the Office of Education’s “Zeal for De- 
mocracy” program. Scholastic Magazines 
back this program with a year-round “All 
Out for Democracy” series. 
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AFT MEETS 


Calls for $3,000 Salary 
Minimum; Subsidies for 
Needy Students 


Boston: The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers meeting here 
adopted resolutions: For $3,000 
minimum annual salary for 
qualified teachers; for giving 
Federal aid to education only 
to public schools; Against use 
of Federal funds for transporta- 
tion of students to non-public 
schools; for subsidies through 
welfare organizations to needy 
pupils, especially teen-age 
youth, to enable them to con- 
tinue in school. 





In USSR military training 
begins formally in the fourth 
grade, George S. Counts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, told the AFT. He reported 
Soviet textbooks sharply 
changed since 1934, declaring 
“Channeled education in the 
Soviet Union is a threat to 
everything for which United 
Nations stands.” 


Make It $2400 


Polltaker George Gallup finds 
that 74 per cent of Americans 
agree that $2,400 should be 
minimum teacher pay in the 


U. S. 
PERSONALS 


Herold C. Hunt, formerly at 
Kansas City, is Chicago’s new 
superintendent of schools. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, for- 
merly of Long Beach, is now 
Denver's superintendent. 

Herbert C. Clish goes from 
New Rochelle, N. Y., to the 
superintendency: in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Edwin H. Miner, formerly 
superintendent at Wellesley, 
Mass, has been named associate 
U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Lyman Bryson, of Columbia 
University, and Vanett Lawler, 
of Music Educators National 
Conference staff, are working 
in Paris on UNESCO. 


Traveling Seminar 


Traveling mainly by air, 23 
Michigan school superintend- 
ents, headed by Carl M. Horn, 
state vocational guidance direc- 
tor, made close-up investiga- 
tions of industry, labor and 
Government agencies in six ma- 
jor cities. 



































Collier’s 


“Vl tell you about my vacation, but remember, not 
a word of this must reach the Board of Education.” 


$137,550,000 for U. S. 
Scholarships Abroad 
Funds to pay scholarships 

for U. S. students who want 

to attend colleges and univer- 
sities in other countries now 
total _$137,550,000, the State 

Department announces. 

Sales of U. S. war equipment 
in 22 countries produced this 
scholarship bankroll. Under 
terms of the Fulbright Act the 
money will finance young 
Americans who want to study 
abroad. 

General supervision of the 
plan will be under a 10-man 
Board of Foreign Scholarships 
recently appointed by President 
Truman. Scholarship applica- 
tions already total 12,000. Ac- 
tual student exchanges will be- 
gin in the fall of 1948. 

° ° ° 


Opinion Research Corp. finds 
78 per cent of citizens favor 
driver education in high schools. 








WEEKS TO COME 
United Nations Week — 
Sept. 14-20. 
Religious Education Week 
— Sept. 28-Oct. 5. 
American Education Week 


— Nov. 9-15. 
Book Week — November 
16-22. 











Petrillo Changes Mind 


Persuasion by a Congress 
committee headed by a former 
music teacher, Carroll D. 
Kearns (Pa.), induced James C. 
Petrillo, musicians union “czar,” 
to drop bans against school mu- 
sic. Pending code will permit 
broadcasting school music fes- 
tivals. But Natienal Music 
Camp, spearhead of opposition 
to Petrillo, will not benefit. It 
is still on musicians union “un- 
fair” list. 





U. S.-England Teacher Exchange Stepped Up 


On the night of August 18 
two ships off Nantucket blinked 
messages. One was the Marine 
Tiger, England bound with 125 
American teachers. The other, 
the Marine Jumper, U. S. 
bound with 125 British ex- 
change teachers. 

Also on the Marine Jumper 
were 75 U. S. teachers return- 
ing home from a year’s teach- 
ing in the schools of Great 
Britain. 

Success of the British-Ameri- 
can teacher exchange program 
has led to its expansion this 
year. Americans on the Tiger 
had been corresponding with 





their opposite numbers for 
many months. They will, in 
most cases, move into the liv- 
ing quarters and behind the 
desks vacated by the Britishers. 
And vice versa. 

On board the in-coming Ma- 
rine Jumper was Scholastic cor- 
respondent Irving Talmadge, 
returning from the United Na- 
tions Association meeting at 
Geneva. Mr. Talmadge inter- 
viewed the teacher passengers. 
In an early issue of Scholastic 
Teacher he will report their 
views in an article, “So You 
Want to Be an _ Exchange 
Teacher.” 





FEDERAL AID 
STILL STYMIED 


Taft May Push It Through 
Next Congress Session 


That hardy animal trying to 
be a perennial—Federal aid for 
education—grew a bit higher 
in the Congressional garden 
and once again wilted in July, 
In the Senate the NEA-backed 
$300,000,000 bill survived the 
sub-committee; got bi-partisan 
endorsement from the full La- 
bor and Public Welfare com- 
mittee. But it failed to reach 
the floor for action. 

In the House there were 
hearings and approval bv a 
sub-committee, 6-2. No action 
by full House committee. 

House “No” votes «>> from 
Owens (Ill.) and also Gwinn 
(N. Y.), the representative 
from Westchester 
where teacher salaries are high- 
est in U. S. 

Brightest hope lies in support 
of Senator Taft. Some politics! 
writers see Taft holding back 
Federal aid until next term 
They see approval of Taft pro- 
gram for education, housing, 
etc., as Republican trump timed 
to counter Democrat claims to 
be social progress’ best friend. 

Other climatic influences af.- 
fecting this plant: 

Increase in state funds for 
schools totaling over $500,000,- 
000. 

Lack of harmony among edu- 
cators. However, NEA and 
AFT seem closer on key points. 

Cost-of-living’s upward spi- 
ral wiping out value of salary 
increases. 

Full employment. 


WHAT, WHERE and WHEN 


First National Industrial Arts 
Fair, Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago, through 
September 22. 

National Council of Social 
Studies—St. Louis, Nov. 27-29. 

National Council of English 
Teachers—San Francisco, Nov. 
27-29. 

School Broadcast Conference 
— Chicago, Oct. 26-29. 


Connty 


Least Valuable 


What courses were most and 
least helpful to you, NEA asked 
200 experienced teachers. An- 
swer: Most helpful, psychology 
and methods of teaching; Least, 
history of education. 
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By Howard H. Hurwitz 


ODAY all but two states prescribe 

the teaching of American history 
in high schools. Recognition of the role 
af American history teaching in training 
for citizenship has not, however, pro- 
duced agreement as to how it can best 
serve the interests of the nation. As re- 
cently as 1942 the country was stirred 
by the New York Times’ critical exam- 
ination of American history teaching. It 
was charged that not enough of it was 
being taught, that it was being “diluted” 
by social studies, and that college fresh- 
men were woefully ignorant of their 
country’s history. The Times “test” 
lacked validity, but laurel wreaths for 
American history teachers were not in 
order. 

An objective study by qualified 
scholars resulted in the Wesley report, 
American History in Schools and Col- 
leges (Macmillan, 1944). The commit- 
tee did not recommend increased re- 
quirements or additional offerings in 
American history. It did urge improve- 
ment in quality of instruction and 
called upon state legislatures to re- 
frain from passing restrictive laws. 


No Drum Beating 


Plans for a study of American his- 
tory teaching, by the National Council 
for the Social Studies, were in progress 
even before laffaire Times. The long 
period of gestation has produced a 
remarkable addition to literature on 
American history teaching. During the 
past summer many of you have dipped 
into the Council’s Seventeenth Year- 
book, The Study and Teaching of 
American History.* It is decidedly one 
of the organization’s most ambitious 
projects, a landmark in social studies. 

Our emergence from a global war 
has not caused the Council to beat the 
drums for “nationalistic” history teach- 
ing. Contributors to the volume are 
agreed that our role in world affairs 
calls for American history teaching that 
will contribute to the “One World” 
idea. In a section on “American His- 
tory and Its Allies,” Prof. Erling M. 
Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia 


7-T 


No Teacher Can Afford to Neglect 


The Teaching of 


This New Council Yearbook 


Ameriean History 


University, develops this thesis. “Amer- 
ican history,” he writes, is “obviously 
a part of world history . . .” He re- 
gards national history alone as “inade- 
quate for developing understanding 
even of American development, to say 
nothing of our increasingly complex 
relationships with other peoples and 
nations . . .” Dr. Hunt does not imply 
that American history should become 
world history, but that both courses 
would benefit from joint planning. 

Integration of American history with 
other social studies and other school 
subjects, as treated in the Yearbook, 
will be of special interest to department 
chairmen and administrators. Superin- 
tendents will do well to consider Sec- 
tion IV, “Vertical Articulation of Amer- 
ican History Program.” The Council, 
of course, calls for full teacher partici- 
pation in any course of study revision. 

William H. Hartley, audio-visual 
education leader, contributes a chapter. 
He describes materials and techniques 
in specific terms and tells you where 
machines and other aids may be ob- 
tained (see pages 311-313). 

Teachers who lament that their his- 
tory students cannot read, much less 
think critically, will do soul-searching 
when they study chapter XXII, “Read- 
ing to Learn History: Suggestions for 
Methods and Materials.” Do you train 
your students in the use of the text, i.e., 
the special features which distinguish 
an American history textbook from 
other books? Do you build a social 
studies vocabulary in class? Do you 
spend enough time on the interpreta- 
tion of tables, graphs, diagrams, charts, 
etc.? Do you guide your students in 
the finding and handling of library 
materials? Do you make available 


reading materials geared to the various 






levels of a heterogeneous group? Do 
you determine by means of a testing 
program, or consultation of school rec- 
ords, the reading achievement of your 
students? Helen M. Carpenter and 
Marian A. Young offer practical as- 
sistance. 


Recommends Examining Myths 


Dr. Thursfield, who is to be con- 
gratulated for a major job of editing, 
contributes several chapters. In one of 
them he is concerned with developing 
the ability to think reasonably. It is his 
belief that “faith in our democratic in- 
stitutions founded upon true knowledge 
is certain to be more inspiring than the 
national and uncritical type of history 

’ As an aid to developing critical 
thinking he recommends the examina- 
tion of mvths and legends from the 
Cherry Tree variety to ‘the deadlier 
slanders of our day. 

There is a wealth of material in Sec- 
tion II which suggests the revision of 
long-held interpretations and emphases 


in American history. Unfortunately, 
much of the section is devoted to an- 
notating recent books and articles 


rather than developing the new points 
of view. Nevertheless, there is enough 
to excite further study by those of v 
who are not content to lag (with many 
textbook writers) behind the fresh ex- 
plorations of scholars. Prof. Robert E. 
Riegel, for example, tells enough about 
new views of Turner’s frontier thesis to 
cause us to regard skeptically the un- 
qualified acceptance of the “safety- 
valve” theory. 

There is enough in the Seventeenth 
Yearbook to keep American history 
teachers and supervisors busy for years. 
We have in one volume a history of 
American history teaching, new inter- 
pretations, sections on methods, plan- 
ning, testing, and teacher preparation. 
No teacher of social studies can afford 
to neglect this volume. 


* The Study and Teaching of American 
History. Richard E. Thursfield, editor. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
442 pages, $1.50 soft, $2 hard covers, 



































Understandable! 


Authoritative! 


Easy-to-use | 


ONLY NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES...TO HELP YOU 


TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY...TO HELP PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


SELECTED CONTENT— NEW Britannica Jun- 
ior, edited solely for use by elementary school 
pupils, wastes no space on subjects beyond 
their interest and understanding. More space 
is devoted to all subjects to which their ex- 
perience (or your guidance) would draw 
them. For example, in Britannica Junior, 
you'll find little about Logarithms but plenty 
about Arithmetic. 


SCREEMED VOCABULARY—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's Editors, aided by latest studies 
on word-usage, have thoroughly refined the 
text of NEW Britannica Junior. Even the 
previous unique record of Britannica Junior 
in the Buckingham-Dolch Study (96.8% of 
vocabulary within the vocabulary knowledge 
of eighth graders) without question is sur- 
passed by the mew ““M Printing.” 


SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION— All subjects in- 
cluded under a single initial are in the same 
volume of NEW Britannica Junior. Uniform 
arrangement of material makes it easier for 
your pupils to obtain and retain the facts 
you want them to have. 


BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— NEV Britan- 
nica Junior is printed in color throughout. 


The use of extra color...in thousands of 
illustrations, diagrams, maps and charts... 
provides the emphasis that means easier, bet- 
ter understanding. 


ONE-VOLUME INDEX— Volume 1 is the fa- 
mous‘ Ready Reference’ Index. More than a 
mere guide to the contents of the entire set, 
it is a comprehensive reference work in itself. 
Because the Index’ is in a single volume, all 
text volumes are available for full-time study. 


ARTISTIC and REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS— 
Elementary school pupils will be fascinated 
and instructed by more than 5,600 illustra- 
tions in NEW Britannica Junior. Almost 
1,400 are printed in 2 or 4 colors. In- 
cluded are reproductions of the canvases of 
many famous artists. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—The ideal type 
face for NEW Britannica Junior was selected 
only after readability tests were conducted 
with 800 children in three different elemen- 
tary schools. 


Throughout New Britannica Junior 


this legible type face is used. 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
15 VOLUMES « 5,950 PAGES 
MORE-THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 

5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


550-PAGE READY REFERENCE 
INDEX 
381 MAPS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 
° 
20 STUDY BOOKLETS 
Containing scores of illustrations 











OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS—Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, with its 179-year, world- 
wide reputation, has made the fullest use of 
a noteworthy group of nearly 400 learned 
contributors to NEW Britannica Junior. 


COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY— Your assurance 
of the reliability of NEW Britannica Junior 
comes not only from its renowned Board of 
Editors but also from a special committee 
of the University of Chicago which acts in 
an advisory capacity. 
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Learning and 7escing are fun with 
New BRITANNICA JUNIOR ! 


Here’s the NEW... enlaraced ... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
It is superb in every detail from type to text, professionally per- 
fected for Elementary School use... full of up-to-the-minute facts 
that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 





Educators, parents... and children... have often said they didn’t see 


how Britannica Junior could be improved. But we have improved it! 


We have re-examined every word, every picture, every article in the entire 
set. We have designed an attractive, unique format using color throughout . . . with 
many plates in four colors. We have adopted new typography throughout. We have 


further refined vocabulary, improved illustration and screened content. 


The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of Britan- 


nica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 


Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, experi- 
ence and understanding of elementary school pupils—an invalu- 
able aid to instructors for all elementary school teaching. 


Send the coupon for full information today, 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 186-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


BRITANNICA, INC. 




















Nome 2 ——E 
School Position ——EEE 
Street —_ — 

20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS City Zone__State 





































NO PROBLEM AT ALL — 


Since We've Started Using SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES. There’s So Much Valuable 
Material To Draw From | Can Make Up 


A Quiz Before The First Bell Rings! 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Ready-to-use “check mark” quizzes—special Teach- 
ers Desk Copy with lesson plans (complete with 
questions and answers)—educator-designed teach- 
ing aids—classroom projects that save you time. 


Classroom Quizzes Are Fine — “222 
But How Do You Find The 
Time To Make Them Up? 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Page after page of interest-packed inform- 
ative feature articles—edited for student 


readability and enjoyment—with accent on 
Today’s World. 


From the upper elementary grades through senior high school—THERE’S A 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TO MEET YOUR CLASSROOM NEEDS. 


SIXTEEN INFORMATION-PACKED 
ISSUES EACH SEMESTER 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Combination Edition (Social Studies and Advanced 
English editions combined)—THE classroom maga- 


THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY 


OF CLASSROOM MAGAZINES 





WORLD WEEK 


zine for both English and Social Studies in the upper 


high school grades. 


Social Studies Edition—Penetrating articles each 
week on American history, problems of democracy, 
world problems, government and civics. 


Advanced English Edition—Stimulating editorial 
features on American and general literature, poetry, 
advanced composition, oral English, and writing. 


PLUS—tTeachers Desk Copy— 
containing two full pages of 
lesson plans and teaching aids 
each week (FREE with class- 
room orders of ten or more)— 
expanded once a month into a 
full-dress, professional publica- 
tion for the teacher. 


FREE—“United Nations at 
Work” to all students and 
teachers subscribing to SEN- 
IOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD 
WEEK, PRACTICAL ENG- 
LISH—FREE to every teacher 
entering a group subscription 
to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 
This full-scale U.N. handbook 
comes as a supplement to Oc- 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


ORDER NOW — USE COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need 
for your students. Order may be revised _A final order card will be sent. 


No. of copies: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 

Combination Edition ... 
_____Social Studies Edition... . 
Advanced English Edition 
____WORLD WEEK 











—__JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. . 


PRICES: Per Student Per Semes- 
ter. 5 or more to same address. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH .... 
.. 45¢ 


. 25e 


60c 
60c 
50c 


Name 


within 3 weeks of receipt of first issue. 





Addr: 





School... 


City 








eoneepocccsesoceces State... 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 






A COPY FOR EACH STUDENT -— 
ONLY A FEW PENNIES A WEEK 


The student magazine of world affairs, world history, geography, 
civics, national affairs. For the younger high school student. 


The lexicon of every-day <ppam skills and how to use them—the 
how and why of speaking, reading, writing, listening—the COR- 
RECT way. For upper elementary and high school grades. 


Keeps early teen-age students well informed in geography, civics, 
government, national and international affairs; helps them in vo- 
cabulary, spelling, grammar. 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Special Issue on Middle East 


Two different types of lesson plans 
on Palestine and the Arab League are 
provided below. 


OPEN BOOK LESSON 
Aim 

To give students an understanding 
of the basic problems in the Middle 
East controversy. 


Motivation 

How many students have read or 
heard about what is going on in Pales- 
tine? What are the issues involved? 
What are the points of difference be- 
tween the Arabs and Jews? How did 
Great Britain get involved? How is the 
U. S. affected? 


Procedure 


1. Have students locate Palestine on 
the map on the cover of this issue. Ex- 
plain to class that Palestine is a small 
comer of the Mediterranean world. Its 
land is not very fertile; nor does it 
boast many industrial enterprises or 
mineral resources. Why should two peo- 
ples—the Arabs and Jews —claim it 
and be ready to fight for it? Why has 
this tiny country become a major issue 
of world importance? 


a. Point out its strategic location 
with relation to Suez Canal, to the 
oil fields of Iraq, Iran, and Saudi 
Arabia. 

b. Compare its size to neighbor- 
ing nations. 


2. Have students read “Untangling 
the Middle East Knot,” pp. 5, 6, and 
underline in their magazines the chief 
points in the majority and minority 
UNSCOP reports. 


Assignment 


1. Have volunteer student read and 
report to class on “Land of Milk and 
Honey Again?” (p. 7). 

2. Appoint a panel of five students 
(one chairman, two to take the Jewish 
point of view, and two the Arab) to 
read the forum discussion material on 
pp. 14, 15) and to explain it to the 
class. 

8. Have other Students make two- 
minute reports in the first person singu- 
lar (Example: “I am Moshe Shertok — 
slim, dark haired, etc.” on Moshe Sher- 


(Concluded on page 12-T) 


Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Of the People (p. 16) 


AiM 
To show how peoples lose democracy. 


MOTIVATION 


Have you ever belonged to a club 
or activity which was democratically 
operated and gradually one person or a 
small clique got control and then dic- 
tated what the club should do? That 
is what can happen to cities, states, 
and nations. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. How do people lose their democ- 
racy? Have some American cities and 
states lost at least part of their democ- 
racy to dictators and small cliques? 

2. How did dictators get control of 
the governments of Italy, Germany, 
and Russia? 

3. How do the three branches of our 
Government check and balance each 
other? 


REFERENCES 

1. Modern 
Becker. 

2. The Living Constitution, by How- 
ard L. McBain. 

3. Congress at Work (pamphlet), 
Scholastic Bookshop. Single copy, 15 
cents. 


Democracy, by Carl 


In Our Advertising Columns 


Every American is exposed to adver- 
tising during practically every waking 
minute. Are your students ad-wise? Do 
they read advertisements with interest 
and with a critical eye? Do they know 
the difference between advertising 
that conyeys a general idea or message 
about a business or industry? 

Students will find the Ford Motor 
Company’s ad (p. 2); the National 
Association of Manufacturers ad (p. 
31 Combination Ed.), the General 
Electric ad (p. 33) worthy of study 
among others in this issue of Senior 


Scholastic. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Have a committee select and clip 
useful and interesting advertisements. 
Samples can be posted on board. 

Have class write an ad for a school 
play or carnival and suggest suitable 
illustrations and captions. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Home (pp. 21-24) 


This week we begin looking at our- 
selves. The Home is portrayed through 
an introductory page of pictures taken 
from movies showing various types of 
American family life; a three-page ex- 
cerpt from the play, I Remember 
Mama; the weekly short story, Stolen 
Date; a hilarious account of family 
life and dates, “Speaking of Families” 
(p. 25); review of the movie, Life 
with Father; and “A Family Affair” 
(p. 40), an interview with a radio quiz 
family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Short Stories 

Life with Father, by Clarence S. Day. 

Junior Miss, by Sally Benson. 

Yellow Gentians and Blue, by Zona 
Gale. 

Selected Short Stories, by Sinclair Lewis. 
Novels 

Silas Crockett, by Mary Ellen Chase. 

Windswept, by Mary Ellen Chase. 

Vein of Iron, by Ellen Glasgow. 

The Folks, by Ruth Suckow. 

The Magnificent Ambersons, by Booth 
Tarkington. 

The Grandmothers; A Family Portrait, 
by Glenwav Westcott. 

United They Stand, by Henry and Sylvia 
Leiferant. 

James Shore’s Daughter, by Stephen 
Vincent Benet. 

Red Sky in the Morning, by Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin. 

The Bent Twig, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 

Rough 
Fisher. 

Miss Lulu Bett, by Zona Gale. 

In This Our Life, by Ellen Glasgow. 

American Acres, by Louise Redfield 
Peattie. 

Time of Man, by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. 

The Human Comedy, by William Sa- 
royan. 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by Betty 
Smith. 

Alice Adams, by Booth Tarkington. 

You Can’t Take It with You, by Moss 
Hart and G. S. Kaufman. 

The Silver Cord, by Sidney Howard. 

Dead End, by Sidney Kingsley. 

Our Town, by Wilder Thornton. 


| Remember Mama (p. 22) 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 
To show family life at its best and 
to give some idea of the important role 
the family plays in a democracy. 
(Concluded on page 12-T) 


Hewn, by Dorothy Canfield 
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Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded from page 11-T) 


tok, the Grand Mufti, Cunningham (p. 
12), King Farouk, King Faisal, and 
King Ibn Saud (Use Current Biography 
Reader's Guide and previous issues of 
Senior Scholastic). Encourage them to 
bring pictures of these leaders to class. 

4. Appoint students to make reports 
on the geography, resources, industries, 
etc., of Palestine and the Arab League 
Nations (p. 18). 

5. Encourage all students to read all 
material in this issue on Palestine and 
Arab League (pp. 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 
18-20). 

6: Appoint student chairman to be 
in charge of the entire discussion for 
Second Lesson Plan; work out pro- 
gram for period with chairman. 


A SECOND LESSON PLAN 


Procedure 
1, Chairman gives brief introductory 
talk. 
2. Chairman calls on students for 
reports. 
a. Geography reports on Arab 
states and Palestine. 
b. Biography reports on Middle 
East leaders. 
c. Report on “Land of Milk and 
Honey.” 
d. Panel Discussion on Palestine; 


Panel chairman summarizes points 
made. 

e. Class discussion on “Untangling 
Middle East Knot,” following discus- 
sion questions below. 

f. Class chairman for day summar- 
izes entire discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is UNSCOP? 

2. What are the recommendations of 
the majority report of UNSCOP? 

3. What are the recommendations of 
the minority report? 

4. Why has the Palestine question 
become a world problem? Why is the 
Middle East called the “crossroads of 
history?” What part does oil play in 
the problem? How do the conflicting 
interests of Russia and the Western 
powers — Britain and the U. S. — come 
into the picture? 


Suggested Activities 

1. Have students write a brief let- 
ter to a friend explaining the Palestine 
problem. 

2. Have students draw a map of the 
Middle East (see cover). This can be 
drawn to scale by drawing squares on 
the cover map and then drawing the 
same number of squares on a piece of 
paper. Then students fill in one square 
at a time. Later the guide lines can be 
erased. 

3. Have students make a Palestine 


and Arab world newspaper which ¢ 
be duplicated on the office mimeog 
or hectograph. Student editor can 
sign such topics are “Grand Mufti 
ored in Egypt,” “What Zionism Is,” 
Aviv, Modern City,” ete. 


References 


See Senior Scholastic, September } 
1947, page 6-T, for extensive refereng 
list. 

Books: Palestine — Land of Pre 
by W. C. Lowdermilk, Harper a 
Bros., New York, 1944, $2.50; Thies 
in the Night, a novel by Arthur Koe 
Macmillan, 1946, $2.75; The Middle 
East — Crossroads of History, by Eliahy 
Ben-Horin, W. W. Norton & Co., $3.00) 

Magazine Articles: Senior Scholastié 
Feb. 12, 1945; Dec. 3, 1945; Ma ch 
24, 1947. 


Changing Europe Shapes Amer 
ica (p. 10) 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Discuss how Protestantism, they 
growth of nationalism, the commercial” 
revolution, and the scientific revolution 
affected America. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (pp. 11, 12) 4 

Match Your Wits: 1-f; 2-g; 3-d; 4-e; 5-byy 
6-c; 7-a. Multiple Choice: l-a; 2-b; j 
4-c + bs 6-a; 7-a; 8-a. Which Is Correct? 
1- b; -a; 3-a; 4-b; 5-b. Changing Europe) 
a; bs e; f. k, 





English Classes 
(Concluded from page 11-T) 


Procedure 


1. I Remember Mama can best be 
enjoyed by oral reading in class. Ap- 
point a good reader to read all stage 
directions, and have other readers take 
the roles of Mama, Katrin, Dagmar, 
Nels, and Papa, etc. Change readers 
from time to time. The rest of class can 
read the text while members of the cast 
enact their roles. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Is it necessary to have much 
money for a family to lead a happy, 
interesting life? 

2. Should students with foreign-born 
parents be ashamed of their families? 
What can be done to overcome such a 
feeling? 

3. What can young people do to 
contribute to family life in order to 
make it more secure, more happy, and 
more interesting? 


Stolen Date (p. 30) 
Aim 


This story shows how easy it is for 
youths to misunderstand their parents 


who are usually doing what they think 
is best. 


Motivation 


Young people often think their par- 
ents have “horse-and-buggy” ideas but 
in reality their parents have had op- 
portunities to see a good bit of life and 
they usually speak from experience. 
V-8’s have replaced model T’s but the 
fundamental problems of life are the 
same. 


Discussion Questions 


1, What are some of the problems 
that arise between parents and young 
people over the question of dates? 
(Suitable places to go; how late to stay 
out; the right persons to go with.) 

2. Are parents too lenient with to- 
day’s teen-agers? 

8. Is parental discipline understood 
and appreciated by teen-agers? 


Suggested Activities 


1, Have students make a list of suit- 
able activities for dates. (Sports events, 
movies, plays, song-fests, evenings of 
cards or games at home, picnics, danc- 
ing at school or canteen, church 
events. ) 

2. Have .committee rewrite Stolen 
Date into a short play or radio drama 


for presentation at club meeting or 
assembly. 3g 
8. Have students name problems} 
which come up in connection with dates§ 
and have class suggest ways for solv 
ing them. . 


Following Films (p. 38) 


Life with Father, one of America’s) 
favorite plays, has been made into a@ 
worthwhile movie. The screenplay fol” 
lows the stage version closely. 

Every week “Following the Films’¥ 
reviews a current and choice movie and § 
rates many others on its check list.7 
Students wishing to read reviews of] 
past movies can find this feature in-¥ 
dexed in Reader’s Guide. 

Have students enter Life with Father 
essay contest. See page 39 for details. 





Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 28) 

Quick but Cautious: 1-b, 2-a. 

Slow + Steady = Study: Why is the 
South poor? What are the South’s great | 
possibilities “in natural resources, in 7 
climate, in artistry of living”? What is the 
“evidence in state and regional planning” 
that proves that Southerners want to im- 
prove the situation? 

(Answers to Slow + Steady = Study 
need not be worded as they are here. Any 
phrasing that covers the same genera! ideas 
should be acceptable. ) 
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AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS AND THE FUTURE 


ne ae igh 
Ed 


Let’s take a look at automobile progress for a minute, and see 
what the past can tell us about the future, as viewed by 
Mr. Harold T. Youngren, Vice-President and Director of 
Engineering of the Ford Motor Company: 


More Smoothness, More Comfort 


“Shifting gears used to be a fine art. 
Experts at it were few. The expres- 
sion ‘don’t strip your gears’ became a 
part of American speech. Today, it 
doesn’t mean much. For the most 
part, shifting remains manual, but 
the pain is gone. In the future, the 
automatic transmission will prob- 
ably become universal, as the 
problems of cost, reliability and 
serviceability have been solved. 


“Bodies are getting wider, and we 
are going to see more window area 
than ever before. People want wider 
seats and more comfort. Air condi- 
tioning units are on the way. You 
may be sure that every improvement 
you’ve dreamed about in your auto- 
mobile of the future will be made 
just as soon as the cost can be 
brought within reach of our pocket- 
books. As m.  .facturers we must 
always be governed by what people 
can afford to pay for our product. 





Speed and Economy 
“The average car 25 years ago took 
10 seconds to accelerate from 10 to 
25 miles per hour. Today’s average 
car does it in only six seconds. Real 


has improved considerably, 
too. Today, with the 1947 Ford V-8, 
we are moving 135 pounds of weight 


per car mile per gallon at 20 miles 
an hour. It was 80 pounds for the 
Model “‘T..”” Theengines of the future 
will reflect better fuel distribution, 
higher compression ratios, improved 
combustion chamber shape and a 
reduction in mechanical friction. I 
believe we will have more V-type 
engines in the near future. And we 
aré very much alive to tfe possibili- 
ties of pancake engines, horizontal 
opposed and radial types. 





Power and Efficiency 
“The dependability of present 
engines is accepted. Besides being 
tougher, they’re more efficient. The 
Model ‘“T’’ Engine developed one- 
tenth of a horsepower per cubic inch 





Step Out with Safety.. ‘: 


Learn how to be an expert 
driver. Send today for your 
free copy of “‘How to Be An 
Expert Driver,” by Al Esper, 
Ford’s Chief Test Driver. 
Address Ford Motor Com- 
pany, 2904 Schaefer Road, 
earborn, Michigan. 
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displacement. Our current 1947 Ford 
V-8 engine develops .42 horsepower 
per cubic inch. 


“I mentioned a reduction in 
mechanical friction in the future. 
Right now only about half the fuel 
consumed is used to propel the car. 
If we can reduce engine friction to 
one-half, we would get a saving in 
fuel of about 33%.”’ 

These are only a few of many 
automotive advancements 
that have been made. Certain 
it is that the future holds 
promise of even greater ad- 
vancements yet to come. And 
it is equally certain that Ford 
will be, tomorrow as today, 
“Out Front”—in quality, in 
value, in progress. 
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Make Your Own Portrait 


“Wy FE you ever asked a question in the Gallup Poll?” 
The stock answer to this one is: “Huh — they never came 
near my door. I'll bet they make up the answers themselves.” 

Well, “it ain’t necessarily so,” brother. They do ask questions. 
But they ask them of mighty few people, because they've found 
out that a very small sample is just as good as a big one, provided 
it’s perfectly balanced. 

Some of you who were in school last year may remember writing 
a letter to Scholastic Magazines’ “Jam Session,” answering this 
question: “What do you think a high school graduate should know?” 
You can find the answer in the first “Jam Session” of this year which 
appears in this issue. We are proud of the letters it contains. (If you 
don’t know the magic words “Jam Session,” “Gay Head,” and “Boy 
dates Girl,” watch for this weekly treat.) 

Of course, “Jam Session” isn’t a scientific public opinion poll. But 
hundreds of you sent in létters, and we think you've drawn a pretty 
good self-portrait of the genus Schola Alta Pupillus-a-um. 

You listed nine things all told which you want to get out of high 
school. Tops in order of preference was: “How to make friends and 
get along with people (including an understanding of other 
peoples).” Almost 25 per cent of you mentioned that as the most 
important acquisition a boy or girl should get in high school. Next 
in line was “Goals in life (including how to choose a vocation).” 
Then came “A knowledge of government,” “How to speak and 
write correctly,” “Good character,” and several other matters which 
every one admits are necessary for successful living. 

By and large, your choices showed sound judgment and a serious 
grasp of real life values. If you handle yourselves as intelligently in 
your adult life as these answers suggest, the future of America will 
be in safe hands. But these topics may not mean the same things to 
everybody. Even some virtues can be exaggerated into vices. So it 
occurred torus to use this page for a few weeks for a fuller discus- 
sion of each of these subjects in turn. 

“How to make friends, etc.,” is a prescription that may be swal- 
lowed several ways. If you mean merely how to get elected to the 
best jobs, be invited to every party, and build up your future “busi- 
ness contacts,” you're starting on the wrong foot. “Getting along 
with people” really means making yourself fit to live with. In this 
game, the move is always yours, For if you treat people decently, 
candidly, and in a friendly way, you'll be surprised how amazingly 
they respond. Some people have thousands of acquaintances, but 
few have deep and lasting friendships, the only kind that really 
counts. 

Set the horizons of your friendship wide. Get acquainted with 
other groups and nationalities quite unlike your own. Forget about 
your own advantage for a while, and cultivate an interest in the 
other fellow’s problems. Thats the best way to lose the self-con- 
sciousness that held you back from making friends. 


Next week: A Job for a Lifetime 


OUR FRONT COVER: The United Nations Palestine; to the Arabs, whose territory sur- 
General Assembly is now engaged in de- rounds the Holy Land on three sides; and 
termining the future of age-old Palestine. to Great Britain, which sas ruled Palestine 
Whatever the decision, it will be of special since World War |. (See Palestine and Arab 
interest to the world’s Jews, many of whom _Leagve features in this issue.) — Map drawn 
strongly favor a Jewish National Home in for Senior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek. 
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U. N. General Assembly debates 


Crucial report on Palestine 


Solomons brought in their verdict. 

The baby (Palestine) is to be cut 
up between the two “mothers” — the 
Arabs and the Jews. But there the 
similarity ends between the Biblical 
story and the real Palestine today. 

After investigating, “fact-finding,” 
and deliberating for three and a half 
months, the eleven-member UNSCOP 
(the. United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine) came forth with two 
solutions. 

One is the majority report, signed by 
seven states (Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Sweden, and Uruguay). It contains the 
following principal recommendations: 

1. The British mandate in Palestine 
is to be ended “at the earliest prac- 
ticable date.” 

2. Palestine is to be partitioned (di- 
vided) into two independent states — 
one Arab and the other Jewish. 

8. The holy city of Jerusalem and 
its environs, including Bethlehem, birth- 
place of Christ, is not to belong to 
either state. It is to be administered 
permanently by the United Nations 
under a non-Palestinian governor. 

4. The two states are to become in- 
dependent on September 1, 1949, after 
an interval during which Britain is to 


| [Pe United Nations’ eleven King 
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continue to administer Palestine under 
U. N. supervision. 

5. During this interval of two years 
Britain is to permit the admission of 
150,000 Jewish immigrants to the pro- 
posed Jewish state. Should, for some 
reason, the granting of independence 
be delayed, Jewish immigration is to 
continue after September 1, 1949, at 
the rate of 60,000 a year. (The present 
legal Palestine immigration rate, set by 
British, is only 18,000 Jews annually.) 

6. Jews have not been allowed to 
purchase land in all but six per cent of 
Palestine. The report recommends that 
Jews be allowed to purchase land any- 
where in.their zone. 

7. Before they receive their inde- 
pendence, the two proposed states 
must agree to Sign a treaty providing 
for an “economic union.” This means 
that they are to use a common currency 
and that there are to be no tariff bar- 
riers between them. All communication 
services (postal, telephone, and tele- 
graph) and all transportation services 
(railroads and interstate highways), 
the ports of Haifa and Jaffa, and large- 
scale industrial and agricultural devel- 
opments, are to be operated “in the 
common interest.” 


International News Photo 


Orphaned Jewish children, guarded by soldiers aboard British ship, arrive 


in Palestine. They have been transferred from detention camp in Cyprus. 
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Map by Eva Mizerek 


UNSCOP’s suggested Holy Land split. 


8. Both states must also pledge to 
protect the holy places sacred to Mos- 
lems, Jews, and Christians. Each state 
must issue a declaration barring within 
its territory any discrimination on the 
grounds of race, religion, or language. 

Under the majority recommenda- 
tions, the Jewish state would consist of 
eastern Galilee; the Esdraelon plain; 
most of the coastal plain; and the 
entire Beersheba subdistrict. This in- 
cludes the sparsely populated desert 
area of the Negeb. (See map.) 

The Arab state would include west- 
ern Galilee; the hill country of Samaria 
and Judea (excluding the Jerusalem 
area); and a narrow strip of the coast 
in the south from Isdud to the Egyptian 
frontier. 

It is estimated that in the proposed 
Jewish state-there will be 500,000 Jews 
and 416,000 Arabs, and that in the 
Arab state there will be 715,000 Arabs 
and 8,000 Jews. In the Jerusalem area 
there will be 106,000 Arabs and 100,- 
000 Jews. The all-Arab port city of 
Jaffa falls in the Jewish zone —a point 
which will probably cause heated de- 
bate in the General Assembly. 

So much for the majority report. Now 
for the minority report which was 
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states—India, Iran, and Yugoslavia. 
(The eleventh member of UNSCOP, 
Australia, did not sign either report.) 
This report proposed a federalized Pal- 


estine, composed of an Arab state and’ 


a Jewish state, each retaining control 
over local affairs. 

Under. this plan, there would be a 
federal legislature consisting of two 
chambers — one giving equal represen- 
tation to Jews and Arabs; and the other 
based on proportional representation; 
that is, in proportion to the Jewish-Arab 
population. This chamber would thus 
include two Arab representatives for 
every Jewish representative. 

The minority report also provides 
that the head of the state .shall be 
elected by a majority vote of both 
federal chambers — thus assuring that 
an Arab always would head the state. 
The deputy head, however, would not 
be of the same “community” (race and 
creed) as the head of state. 

The, Arabs would in effect also dic- 
tate the federal constitution because 
the minority report suggests that .the 
constitution be drawn up by an assem- 
bly elected by popular vote, which the 
Arabs could easily win. 

The minority report proposes a three- 
year interval under an administering 
authority which is to be appointed by 
the U. N. General Assembly. During 
this interval, the extent of Jewish im- 
migration is to be decided by a com- 
mission composed of three Arabs, three 
Jews, and three U. N. representatives. 

Finally, under the minority plan the 
Arabs would get a much larger share 
of the coastal area and part of the 
Beersheba subdistrict. 


U. N. Will Judge — and Act 


The choice between these reports — 
or a compromise between them — is 
now up to the 55-nation General As- 
sembly now in session. Palestine has 
ceased to be a Jewish issue or an Arab 
issue or a British issue. It has become 
a world problem — the world’s respon- 
sibility—to be settled by the world’s 
highest authority, the United Nations. 

UNSCOP was set up by the special 
session of the General Assembly last 
May, after Britain dumped the Pales- 
tine problem into the lap of the U. N. 
This is the fourth major investigation 
of the vexing issue in the last ten years. 
There were two inquries conducted by 
the British in 1937 and 1938; and 
a third by an Anglo-American Com- 
mission in 1946. The present one is 
the first report submitted by a truly 
intexgational organization. As such it 
is certain to have the backing of world 
public opinion. 

There is an Arabic proverb, “The 


signed by representatives of three 
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White-haired Chief Justice Emil Sandstroem, 
of Sweden, is the chairman of UNSCOP. 


Sea and the Wind engaged in a fight, 
but it was the sailor who bore the con- 
sequences.” Palestine has been for 
many years that “sailor” who had suf- 
fered from a fight not of her own mak- 
ing. 

Palestine is the most turbulent sector 
within the turbulent Middle East. It 
is only against the broad background 
of that region that the Palestine prob- 
lem can be fully understood. A United 
Nations settlement in the Holy Land 
by no means guarantees an end of 
strife in, and over, the Middle East. 

(The “Middle East” is a vague geo- 
graphic term. It often means all areas 
from Turkey east to Afghanistan. As 
used in this article, it applies to the 
seven Arab states plus Palestine. ) 

This region on the eastern Mediter- 
ranean has been rightly referred to as 
“the crossroads of history.” It has been, 
since the dawn of history, the magnet 
for world conquerors — from Alexander 
the Great and Genghis Khan to Napo- 
leon and little Adolf Schickelgruber 
Hitler. For the Middle East forms a 
natural three-cornered bridge to three 
continents: Europe, Asia, and Africa. 





United Nations Photo 


Savdi Arabia's Amir Faisal, Syria's Faris el- 
Khouri, Britain's Sir Alexander Cadogan are 
in the midst of the U. N. Palestine debate. 





It holds the pivotal position in world 
communications — by land, sea, air. 

Thus Ingredient Number One is: 
strategic location. Add to it Ingredient 
Number Two: oil. And you have a most 
explosive mixture. Strategy, unlike 
water, mixes with oil. 

Almost a third of the world’s oil 
reserves —about 25 billion barrels — 
lie under the sands and mountains of 
the Middle Eastern countries. In a 
mechanized world, oil is all-important 
for industry and armaments. 

Before the last war British companies 
controlled a major share of the Middle 
Eastern oil reserves. But since then 
American companies have moved into 
the picture. At present, American com- 
panies are believed to control about 
42 per cent of the estimated reserves; 
British companies about 50 per cent; 
and the remainder divided between the 
Dutch and the French. 

Russia owns no oil wells in the Mid- 
dle East. She holds, however, some sort 
of concession to large, undeveloped oil 
lands in northern Iran, bordering on 
Arab League territory. She also has 
within her own borders vast oil re- 
serves — about 10 billion barrels. But 
Russia wants more. And the Middle 
East oilfields are right in her backyard. 


A Natural Background 


Thus we have pipelines and power 
politics concentrated in the Middle 
East. In the Middle East, too, a new 
nationalism is rising, seeking not only 
to free itself from native feudalism but 
also from foreign exploitation. (See 
page 18.) 

In the present tug of war between 
the Western democracies and Soviet 
Russia, the Middle East is the natural 
battleground. 

Russia, seemingly bent on expansion, 
realizes that the domination of the 
Middle East would give her unchal- 
lenged control of a vast part of the 
Eurasian land mass. She wants to fill 
in the vacuum created by the with- 
drawal of Britain from this key region. 

The United States feels that more 
is iavolved than mere oil interests. She 
is cOmmitted to‘ upholding the inde- 
pendence of small nations, the main- 
tenance of established boundaries, the 
protection of minorities. For these rea- 
sons — plus reasons of security — she is 
opposed to the extension of Communist 
domination in the Middle East. She 
has made this clear in the position she 
has taken on Iran and, more recently, 
in the cases of Greece and Turkey. 

This, then, is how the political bat- 
tle is shaping up. Will it affect the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision on Palestine? 
Will Palestine again find herself the 
“sailor” in the fight between the Sea 
and the Wind? 
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“Land of Milk and Honey” Again? 


Tiny Palestine, already partially transformed, 


E Promised Land holds the promise of 
plenty — given (a) unity of purpose; (b) 
Arab-Jewish peace; and (c) the free play 

of technological genius. 

A great deal has been done in the last 30 
years to make Palestine again the land of milk 
and honey. A great deal still remains to be 
done to fulfill that promise. 

The small area of Palestine — about 10,500 
square miles — approximates that of Vermont. 
It is a mountainous plateau which is broken 
by great depressions running from north to 
south. On the west is the coastal plain 100 
miles long, extending inland to a maximum 
width of about 20 miles. This maritime plain 
is remarkably fertile and well watered. But 
the rest of the country is mostly wasteland — 
swamps and deserts. Because summer rairis 
are few and the soil porous, Palestine is de- 
pendent upon large-scale irrigation. 

Since Biblical days, countless migrating 
tribes had invaded the Holy Land, exhausted 
the soil, and cut the trees from its hilly slopes. 
Severe erosion followed. In fact, before World 
War I, Palestine was but a backwater district 
in the tottering Turkish Empire. It was a 
barren country in which the native Arabs 
led a primitive existence. 


Primitive Wasteland to Modern Cities 


All this has changed. From 1918 on, an 
amazing transformation has been taking place 
in Palestine. The country has been reborn 
and rebuilt. Most of the credit is due to the 
pioneering Jewish settlers. Every visitor to 
the Holy Land has nothing but highest praise 
for their spectacular achievements. 

The Jewish colonists have built thriving 
cities on what used to be sand dunes; prosper- 
ous farm colonies on newly irrigated lands; 
growing industrial co-operatives; power 
houses; hospitals, and universities. Un- 
precedented gains were made in Jewish in- 
dustries and handicrafts. 

To restore the ancient fertility of the long- 
neglected Palestinian soil, the Jewish colonists, 
aided by Jews’ throughout the world, have 
spent over a half-billion dollars. 

In his»book, Palestine: Land of Promise, 
the noted American soil conservationist Dr. 
Walter C. Lowdermilk asserts that the coun- 
pf with proper irrigation, could support an 
additional four million colonists. To end 


A ay the establishment of a Jordan 
Vv: 


ey Authority, similar to our Tennessee 
Valley Authority (see chart). 

The JVA could rejuvenate the vast Negeb 
wasteland, the eroded Jordan Valley, the 
parched Trans-Jordan plain. It could make 
Palestine the land of see if only Jew and 
Arab would cooperate. 


More Middle East features on 
pages 12, 14, 18. 
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Has miraculous possibilities for the future 
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HOW WILL THE J.V.A. WORK? 


Over 100 miles of cancts corrying the fresh woters of the Jorden 
Desin will restore the Biblical fertility of the Negev ond Sheron. Solt weter 
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Chart from American Jewish Qongress 


SVA is a dream which only peaceful cooperation can make real. 































































































THE AMERICAS 


@ AMERICAS WARN AGGRESSORS. 
A happy voyager has returned home. 
He is President Truman, back from a 
week’s visit to Brazil. To his hosts, he 
became known affectionately as “Mister 
Missouri.” In good-neighborly fashion, 
they had made quite a fuss over the 
distinguished Norteamericano. 

It was not only a pleasant but also 
a profitable trip. For bulging in Presi- 
dent Truman’s pocket was the freshly- 
signed Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 

The pact, ten pages long, was written 
by the foreign ministers of 19 American 
nations. Ecuador, Nicaragua, and Can- 
ada were not represented. 

The deliberations leading up to the 
drafting of the mutual defense treaty 
lasted 12 days and were held in the 
sumptuous, salmon-pink salon of the 
Quitandinha hotel in Petropolis, 40 
miles from Rio de Janeiro. 

The principal provisions of the pact 
are: 

(1) An armed attack on any Western 
Hemisphere nation, from within the 
hemisphere or from outside, is con- 
sidered an attack on all American 
nations. 

(2) A]l American nations are to 
come to the defense of the nation at- 
tacked. They need not wait for action 
by the United Nations. This is within 
the framework of the U.N. charter 
which permits regional arrangements 
for self-defense. 

(3) In case of attack, the American 
nations consult promptly and by two- 
thirds vote determine the aggressor. 
No country will have veto power. 

(4) Once an aggressor is determined, 
no American nation can remain neutral. 
However, no American nation will be 
required to use military force against 
the aggressor unless she so chooses. 
She may -take milder action. 

The Rio conference built a “fence” 
around the Western Hemisphere, ex- 
tending from the North Pole to the 
South Pole, including Alaska on the 
west and Greenland on the east. 

What's behind it: The American Re- 

publics have set an example to the 
United Wations and the Big Powers. 
This is an outgrowth of years of effort 
by the U. S. to win Pan-American unity 
for hemisphere security action. 
@ DIZZY DOINGS IN QUITO. Ecua- 
dorians engaged in their favorite na- 
tional sport—revolution. On August 23, 
Defense Minister Col. Carlos Man- 
cheno, led a bloodless revolt and ousted 
President Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra. 

A week later, the shoe was on the 
other foot. Vice President Mariano 
Suarez Veintimilla, pulled a “counter- 
revolution,” booted out Mancheno, and 
proclaimed himself Acting President. 





ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 





THE NEWS 


U. S$. AND THE WORLD 


@ CAN EUROPE WAIT long enough 
for the Marshall Plan? Reports from 
Europe point to a grave and deepen- 
ing crisis. Britain, France, and Italy in 
particular have almost used up their 
supplies of dollars. Without new Ameri- 
can credits, they will soon lack the dol- 
la® to buy American goods, Yet the 
U.S. is the world’s chief source today 
not only for badly-needed food, but also 
for machinery, freight cars, and other 
materials necessary to get Europe's 
production rolling in high gear again. 

Europe can’t expect any help under 
the Marshall Plan before early 1948. 
It will take months to get a program of 
aid to Europe through Congress, and 
then to order the goods that Europe. 
needs and to deliver them. 

Europe must have help sooner—be- 
fore winter sets in, so said Acting Sec- 
retary of State Robert A. Lovett. His 
reasons: The British crisis is spreading 
to other countries, Europe has to buy 
food with the resources that would 
otherwise have been used to buy mate- 
rials to speed production. 

Secretary of State Marshall was re- 
ported ready to ask President Truman 
to cull a special session of Congress this 





International News Photo 
Road map of Luxembourg—with Europe 
in crisis, this .tiny nation welcomes 
tourists and their cars. 





SENIOR 


fall to study the problem of immediate 
aid for Europe. 

@ THE MARSHALL PLAN is intended 
to provide long-range aid for Europe, 
The 16 nations meeting at Paris to 
frame a joint recovery plan produced 
an estimate of more than $29,000,000,- 
000 as their needs for help during the 
next four years. This figure was scaled 
down one-third when the U.S. State 
Department warned that Congress 
might balk at providing such a huge 
sum. Most of this fund would have to 
come from the United States, although 
some might be obtained from the 
World Bank. After 1951, the Paris con- 
ference indicated, Europe would still 
need help of about $2,999,999,999 a 
year. 

What’s behind it: Europe’s crisis isn’t 
standing still. It is getting worse all the 
time as a result of poor crops, continu- 
ing shortages of materials for industry 
and transport, and political disagree- 
ments. And over all hangs the fear of 
Communism. 

But every move to relieve the crisis 
reflects the fact that Congress holds the 
purse-strings of aid for Europe. De- 
mands for economy, isolationist opinion, 
and domestic politics may affect Con- 


gress’ actions, 
EUROPE 


© BRITAIN had plenty to worry about 
both at home and abroad. 

At home, there was the wildcat coal 
strike in South Yorkshire. Coal, as every 
English school-boy knows, is their coun- 
try’s very life blood. Without coal fac- 
tories would shut down and homes go 
cold again next winter. 

The Yorkshire miners struck because 
the government had asked them to dig 
23 feet of coal face every day instead of 
21. The Labor government justified its 
demands on the ground that the recent 
introduction of the five-day week had 
critically reduced production. 

Labor generally, however, pledged 
its support to the government. At the 
British Trade Union Congress, dele- 
gates representing 7,500,000 organized 
workers voted by a six-to-one margin 
to back the government’s right to order 
workers into essential jobs. 
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Abroad, Britain got a “black eye” in 


the world press for her treatment of the 
unfortunate Jewish refugees on the 
Exodus 1947. These refugees had left 
France last July 10 in a futile effort to 
enter Palestine illegally. Intercepted 
by His Majesty’s Navy, they were even- 
tually convoyed to Germany and there 
forcibly disembarked. 

@RIGGED ELECTIONS IN HUN- 
GARY. The Communists were busy in 
Hungary on election day. They were so 
busy that many of them, according to 
American correspondents, voted 10, 20, 
and even 40 times. One woman was 
photographed with 20 “blue slips.” 
Each slip entitled her to cast a vote 
outside her own district. 

Little wonder, then, that the Com- 
munists came out first in the tally, with 
21.6 per cent of the total vote. Before 
the elections, they had persuaded three 
other parties to form a single “coalition 
bloc.” This coalition obtained 60 per 
cent of the votes. 

The Communists knifed not only 
their opponents but also their own 
partners in the coalition. The Socialists 
protested that the elections were fraud- 
ulent and threatened to quit the part- 
nership. 

Earlier this year the Communists, 
backed by Soviet troops stationed in 
Hungary, ousted Premier Ferenc Nagy 
from office and arrested other lead- 
ers of the majority Small Holders 


party. : 
@GREECE reshuffled her cabinet. 
Yielding apparently to American ad- 


-vice, the government. of the country 


was reorganized to give greater rep- 
resentation to liberal elements. 

Heading the new cabinet is 87-year- 
old, Liberal party leader Themistocles 
Sophoulis, an ardent republican. His 
government is composed of 11 Liberals, 
18 Populists (Royalists), and one Inde- 
pendent. The leader of the Populists, 
Constantin Tsaldaris, retains the posts 
of deputy premier and foreign minister. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, which 
are by-products of atomic bomb manu- 
facture in the United States, have been 
offered to the nations of the world. 
Thirty nations, including Russia, have 
already applied for them. 

The first shipment left for Australia 
by air less than a week after President 
Truman lifted the U.S. ban on exports 
of radioactive isotopes. 

Since last year some of these unstable, 
radioactive chemicals have been used 
in this country for cancer research, 
studies in plant and animal biology, and 
for dozens of medical uses. The Presi- 
dent’s action, and the approval of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, made 
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- 


20 of these isotopes available to the 
world’s scientists. 

The isotopes approved by the Com- 
mission for export are those most useful 
in biological research and medicine, but 
furnish no clues for research in the field 
of atomic explosives. 

Nations wishing to buy radioactive 

isotopes (a price list is now being pre- 
pared) must agree to certain terms. 
They must make public progress reports 
to the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
every six months. They must promise to 
use the isotopes only for the purposes 
stated in their requests. They must per- 
mit scientists of any nation to visit their 
laboratories. 
@ What's behind it: World scientists 
have long been able to make radioactive 
isotopes by bombarding chemical ele- 
ments in a cyclotron. But cyclotrons are 
few in number, costly to build, and 
each can produce only small amounts 
of the “wonder” chemicals. 

By making the atomic by-products of 
Oak Ridge (watch for We Tamed the 
Atom, Oct. 6 issue) availablé to the 
world in large quantities, we help pro- 
mote science without endangering this 
country’s atom security. This action 
also answers critics of our atomic “mo- 
nopoly.” Canada proved this “monop- 
oly” a fiction by announcing that her 
own atomic energy pile could produce 
all the isotopes she needed. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS. With 
nine months to go befere the Demo- 
cratic and Republican conventions the 
campaign to elect a President in No- 
vember, 1948, is already making news. 

In the spotlight at this particular 
moment is Republican Senator Robert 
A. Taft. The Ohio Senator is touring 
the West, sounding out reaction to his 
leadership in the 80th Congress. If he 
is satisfied with the results, he may 
soon announce his candidacy. 

Senator Taft is now crossing much of 
the territory covered by New York's 
Governor Thomas A. Dewey this sum- 
mer. Dewey, most popular Republican 
candidate according to national polls, 
has preferred not to announce openly 
that he is a candidate. 

A brand-new prospect for the Repub- 
lican. nomination is General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, soon to 
become president of Columbia Univer- 
sity. “Ike for President” clubs have 
sprouted, but no one knows if he would 
accept the nomination or even if he 
considers himself a Republican. 

For the Democrats, it seems a sure 
thing that President Truman will be 
their candidate. Big question in the 
party is who will be chosen as Mr. Tru- 
man’s Vice Presidential running mate. 








PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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International News Photo 


This month many ex-GI’s find themselves in a familiar wartime routine—stand- 
ing in line, They are cashing their terminal leave bonds, issued to pay for unused 


furloughs. 


Originally, the two billion dollars worth of bonds could not be cashed for five 
years. But Congress changed this and made them cashable as of September 1, 


1947. 


Government officials are trying to persuade veterans to keep their bonds as 


“nest eggs,” and to help further inflation. 
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The Key of Kalmar brought Swedish settlers to Delaware. 


E referred in our first article last 

week to the “unsettlement of Eu- 
rope.” The form which that unsettle- 
ment took is important, for it deter- 
mined, for centuries, the character of 
our New World institutions. The history 
of Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries is familiar 
enough — or readily available in any 
textbook. What is important, for our 
purposes, is to note that during these 
centuries the old Europe, dominated 
and unified by the Catholic Church and 
the Holy Roman Empire, was breaking 
up. There was new life everywhere, new 
ideas, new practices, new institutions. 
Four of these were of utmost importance 
to Western Hemisphere history. 

The first was the religious revolution. 
Although there were earlier protests 
against the practices of the Catholic 
Church, it is from 1517, when Martin 
luther nailed his ninety-five theses on 
the door of the church at Wittenberg, 
that the Protestant Reformation can be 
dated. 

What Protestantism meant for Amer- 
ica was that the race for the New World 
took a religious form. It meant that the 
wars for the New World were, in a 
sense, religious wars, and that different 
religions were planted in different parts 
of that New World. Just as the wars 
between the Spaniards and the Dutch, 
the French and the British, were reli- 
gious wars, so the wars fought out 
in the Caribbean and Florida and Can- 
ada were religious wars. Each coloniz- 
ing power imposed its own form of 
religion upon its colonies — and in the 
New World the struggle between Cath- 
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olicism and Protestantism was contin- 


ued. 

This was,an inheritance rather than 
a native product. Left to themselves, it 
is doubtful that the settlers of the New 
World would have undertaken religious 
crusades. But this inheritance has con- 
tinued to this day. The countries from 
the Rio Grande to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and the Province of Quebec, are 
still mostly Catholic; the rest of Amer- 
ica is mostly Protestant. 

The second important European de- 
velopment during these years of the 
discovery and settlement of America 
was the rise of nationalism. It is impos- 
sible to fix an exact date for the begin- 
ning of nationalism. But even by the 
sixteenth century, Spain, France, and 
England had “jelled” as nations, as 
well as Holland, Portugal, and Sweden. 
These are the nations that embarked 
upon expansion and colonizing. 


Inherited Rivalries 


The political systems of these Old 
World nations were transferred to the 
New World. The rivalries of the royal 
families of those nations were carried 
over to the New World. Her were es- 
tablished, almost artificially, a” “New 
Spain,” a “New France,” 1 “New Swe- 
den,” (see picture) a “New England.” 
Here, in the waters of the Caribbean, 
at ancient Panama, on the coast of Flor- 
ida, along the Hudson and the Monon- 
gahela, on the Plains of -Abraham, were 
fought out the rivalries of European 
states. And after the wars were over, 
after the peoples of the New World 
had achieved their independence, they 
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<< Mapes America 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


still maintained the national political 
institutions that they had inherited. 
The third major European develop- 
ment was in the realm of economics. We 
can call it, for convenience, the com- 
mercial revolution. What it was, put 
most simply, was the gradual emer- 
gence, out of a wholly agricultural econ- 
omy, of one that included trade and 
some manufacturing. Gradually, too, the 
national states of western Europe devel- 
oped an economic policy designed to fit 
their needs — called mercantilism. 
The race for the New World was not 
just nationalistic or religious. It was 
commercial as well. Each nation wanted 
the precious metals, the grain and lum- 
ber and fish and tobacco, that the New 
World could furnish. Each one wanted 


these things exclusively — wanted to fit © 


the New World into the neat pattem 
of its own economy. 

The fourth major development was 
one whose significance came only later 
to be appreciated. That was the scien- 
tific revolution. That revolution, too, had 
begun early — at least, in astronomy and 
geography. It may be said to have 
reached maturity with the work of Gal- 
ileo, who died in 1642, and Isaac New- 
ton, who was born in that year. The 
history of America fell almost wholly 
within the era of modern science. Those 
who settled English America were al 
ready, in their way, children of the 
Enlightenment. They were able to work 
in practical affairs, including economics 
and politics, in the new spirit. 

These four profound changes in the 
Old World — the Reformation, national- 
ism, mercantilism, and the scientific 
revolution — set the conditions for the 
later history of the New World. 


in World Affairs 


Last week, you read that “the New 
World grows out of the Old World,” 
and that, now as in the past, the Old 
and the New Worlds are interdependent. 
This week Dr. Conmmager points out the 
particular sweeping movements in Eu- 
rope which helped to shape our history. 
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HIS MONTH four men raised their 

right hands to be sworn in as 
heads of a brand new branch of our 
Executive Department —the National 
Military Establishment. This is the for- 
wal title of the new unified armed 
forces, created by an Act of Congress 
last July. 

The four men appointed by the Presi- 
dent as the armed forces’ top civilian 
officers, are; James Forrestal, Secretary 
of Defense; William Stuart Symington, 
Secretary of the Air Force; Kenneth C. 
Royall, Secretary of the Army; and, 
John L. Sullivan, Secretary of the Navy. 
Only the Secretary of Defense will be 
a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

The Armed Forces Unification Act 
does not rob the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force of their separate identities. The 
unification act is a compromise. It cre- 
ates a single command of land, sea, and 
air forces. But the Navy, which feared 
it would be “submerged” by unification, 
remains a separate department with its 


* own secretary. So does the Army. And 


the Air Force, for the first time in his- 
tory, has equal rank with the older 
services. 

The National Military Establishment 
sets up several new agencies. 

1. The National Security Council will 
consist of the Secretary of Defense, the 
three departmental Secretaries, the 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board and the President or his 
representative. It will make “top pol- 
icy” decisions. 

2. The National Security Resources 
Board will work out plans for the speedy 
mobilization of our military and indus- 
trial power, coordinating this with the 





Robert 


® John L. Sullivan, Secretary of the Navy. Witty, good- 
natured John L. Sullivan is a native of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. A lawyer, he holds degrees from Dartmouth College and 
Harvard Law School. At 48 he has held a number of impor- 
tant Government posts: Assistant Secretary of Treasury in 
1940; Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, in 1945; and, 
since last year, Under Secretary of the Navy. 


Army * Navy * Air Force: 


last ~, became Secreta 








mobilization of our civilian population. 

8. The Central Intelligence Agency 
will assemble military information gath- 
ered throughout the world, and evaluate 
this information for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 

Among other groups are the Muni- 
tions Board, which will coordinate the 
purchasing and distribution of supplies, 
and the Research and Development 
Board, whicl. will seek ways to apply 
scientific knowledge to military pur- 
poses. All of these groups will aim to 
make our armed forces more efficient, 
less wasteful, and better prepared for 
quick action. 

Secretary of Defense James Forrestal 
was born in Beacon County, New York, 
55 years ago. He graduated from Prince- 
ton, where he went in for tennis, wres- 
tling, and boxing. During World War I 
he was a Naval pilot. Returning to 
civilian life, his amazing drive carried 
him to the presidency of a top Wall 
Street banking firm. He is married and 
has two sons. He reached Cabinet rank 
in 1944, when he became Secretary of 
the Navy, after four years of outstand- 
ing service as Under Secretary. He is 
the only member of Mr. Truman’s Cabi- 
net who was also in President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet. 

Below are brief sketches of Secretary 
Forrestal’s three top aides. 


® Kenneth C. Royall of the Army. The new Secretary of the 
Army is a heavy (250 lb.) deep-voiced North Carolina lawyer 
who served in both World Wars. A first lieutenant during 
World War I, he became a brigadier general during the recent 
war. In 1945, he was named Under Secretary of War, and 
of ‘War after the resignation of 
Patterson from that post. 


© William Stuart Symington, Secretary of the Air Forces. 
[=] Six-foot “Stu” Symington is a 46-year-old Yale grad who “went 

4 laces” in busines and government. During World War I, he 
sean a second lieutenant at the age of 17—one of the 
oungest in the Army. A resourceful industrialist, he has 
headed several corporations. In 1946 he was named Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. (All photos, Harris & Ewing.) 
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Middle East Jigsaw 


MATCH YOUR WITS * 


Put the letter of the related phrase 
in the blank in front of the name of 


—l. Egypt a. Mocha coffee. 
‘b. Size of Illinois, form- 
__2. Iraq erly under France, 
animal breeding re- 
public. 
—8. Lebanon ¢, Achieved independ- 
ence in 1946. 
__ 4. Saudi d. Republic ‘linked to 
Arabia Syria by customs 
union. 
5. Svri e. Holy cities — Mecca 
se Sn and Medina. 
f. Dispute with Great 
—S. Trans- Britain over Sudan. 
Jordan .g. Garden of Eden — 
sheep, dates, wheat, 
—__7. Yemen barley. 


My score___ 
MULTIPLE CHOICE 


Place the letter of the correct phrase 
in front of the numbered statement. 
Each correct answer counts 4 points. 

—1. The land of Palestine is (a) 
arid, (b) wet, (c) about like ours. 

—2. The land occupied by the Arab 
states is called the crossroads of the 


1 world because it is the bridge between 


ee ed 


the three continents of (a) Europe, Af- 
rica, Australia; (b) Asia, Africa, Eu- 
rope; (c) Africa, Australia, Asia. 

__3. The Near East area was the 
birthplace of three great religions: 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, and (a) 
Buddhism, (b) Shintoism, (c) Judaism. 

—4. Zionism is a movement to make 
Palestine (a) an Arab national state; 
(b) a refuge under U.N. for displaced 
Europeans; (c) a Jewish national state. 

—5. The Arab lands are especially 
rich in (a) coal, (b) oil, (c) rubber. 

__6. Since World War I Palestine’s 
agriculture has been expanded; new in- 
dustries have been founded; and mod- 
erm cities have been built largely 
through the labors of the (a) Jews, (b) 
Arabs, (c) British. (Turn page) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


__7. The Arab states do not always 
agree ‘among themselves but they are 
united in opposing (a) making Palestine 
a national Jewish state; (b) a republican 
form of government; (c) Great Britain's 
policy to limit Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. 

__8. The Arabs are (a) Semitic, 
(b) Negroid, (c) Hebrew. 


My score. 
WHICH IS CORRECT? 


In each problem there are two state- 
ments. Draw a circle around the letter 
in front of the one statement in each 
problem which is correct. Each cor- 
rect answer counts 5 points. 

1. The majority report of UNSCOP 
recommended that (a) the present an- 
nual immigration rate of 18,000 Jews 


into Palestine be continued; (b) 150,- 


000 Jewish immigrants be allowed to 
enter the proposed Jewish part of Pal- 
estine before September 1, 1949. 

2. The majority report of UNSCOP 
recommended that (a) when the Arab 
and Jewish states are set up in Palestine, 
they continue to be administered tem- 
porarily by Great Britain under U. N. 
supervision; (b) there be a federal legis- 
lature for Palestine consisting of two 
houses. 

8. Under the minority report of 
UNSCOP (a) the Arabs would be in a 
position to choose an Arab for the head 
of the state; (b) Jerusalem and its sur- 
rounding country would be in the Jew- 
ish state. 

4. (a) Russia owns vast undeveloped 


oil lands in the.Arab states (b) The | 
U. S. is concerned about the problems ! 


of the Middle East because she is op- 
posed to communist domination of the 
area. 


5. (a) The World Court will now | 


consider the report on Palestine made 


by UNSCOP. (b) UNSCOP submitted ! 


its report to the General Assembly of 
U. N. 


My S068: J 


Changing Europe 

There were four movements which 
helped to shape America’s early history. 
Draw a circle around the letters in 
front of the correct answers. Each cor- 
rect answer counts 2 points. 

(a) Mercantilism, (b) the Crusades, 
(c) the federation of Europe, (d) the 
scientific revolution, (e) rise of nation- 
alism, (f) religious revolution. 


My score__™___. My total score 
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British Info. Service 


CUNNINGHAM 


The High Commissioner 


Sparse-haired, moustached Sir Alan 

Gordon Cunningham can always be 
| reached by writing to his country home 
1! in Hampshire, England—where Sir 
! Alan grows roses and rides to the 
! hounds when he jis on leave. But the 
j Surest way to reach him is to write to 
j Government Hodse in Jerusalem. Sir 
1 Alan is now Britain’s High Commis- 
! sioner for Palestine. 
Cunningham was born in 1887, the 
; son of a professor of anatomy. He 
| chose the Army as a career and rose 
| steadily up the ranks. 

In August, 1941, Cunningham was 
placed in command of the British 
; Eighth Army, then in Africa. Sir Alan 
j was recalled to England, when British 
| troops were stopped cold by German 
!' tanks. This assignment ended Cun- 

ningham’s long service as a field com- 
; mander. In November, 1945, he was 
| appointed to his present post as 
| Britain’s highest-ranking representative 
! in the Holy Land. 


The “Foreign Minister’ 


Moshe Shertok, a slim, dark-haired , 
!man, has been chief of the Political 
Department of the Jewish Agency for 
; Palestine since 1933: If Palestine were 
j a Jewish state, his post would corre- 
| spond to that of a foreign minister. 

1 Shertok, who was born in Russia 52 


| years ago and grew up in an Arab 
village, has been a Hebrew secondary 
j school student, a law student at the 
| University of Constantinople, an officer 
lin the Turkish Army during World 
War I, an associate editor of a Pales- 
j tine daily newspaper, and a minor 
| Zionist official. 
| He was appointed to his present post 
| after the assassination of his chief. Last 
year, the British arrested Shertok and 
; other Jewish officials. Released after 
| five months he resumed his fight for 
1a Jewish state. He testified before 
! UNSCOP this summer in Palestine. 


The Grand Mufti 
Pink-skinned, blue-eyed, grey-beard- 
led Haj Amin el Husseini has been 
: grand mufti of Jerusalem since 1921, 
; when the British appointed him to the 


Palestine 
Personalities 


United Palestine Appeal 


SHERTOK 


posi. A mufti, 
roughly equivalent 
to a bishop, gives 
religious guidance 
to a Moslem com- 
munity. To be 
Mufti of Jerusalem, 
third holiest city in 
Islam, is a special 
honor, and makes 
el Husseini one of 
the most powerful 
Arab leaders. From the first, el Hus- 
seini used his position to fight the 
Zionist cause. 

During the bloody anti-Jewish out-, 
breaks of 1937, he was forced to flee to 
Lebanon to escape British arrest. At the 
outbreak of World War II he went to 
Iraq, and finally made his way to Rome 
and Berlin. In Berlin he broadcast anti- 
Jewish and anti-British propaganda to 
the Middle East, and reportedly gave 
advice to Nazi spies who were sent to 
the Arab countries. Last June the Mufti 
turned up in Egypt, where he placed 
himself under the protection of King 
Farouk. The Arab world greeted his 
return with huge celebrations. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


1. Zionism? A movement among Jews, 
founded by Dr. Theodor Herzl in 1897, to 
make Palestine a national Jewish state. 
Zion was originally a hill in Jerusalem, site 
of the royal palace of David, the place of 
the temple, the center of Hebrew govern- 
ment, worship, and national life. 

2. asylum (a sf'lim). Any place of re- 
treat and security. (Example: Palestine is 
an asylum for displaced Jews.) 

3. Islam (is‘lam). The religion of the 
Moslems. Their creed is: There is no god 
but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet. 

4. anti-Semitism (an‘ti-sém‘i tiz'm) Anti 
means opposed. Semitism comes from the 
word Semite which means a branch of 
the Caucasian race now chiefly represented 
by both the Jews and Arabs. Anti-Semitism 
literally means opposed to the Jews and 
Arabs, but most people use the word to 
mean oppesed to the Jews. 

5. Rio de Janeiro (ré’6 da zha na’‘rd) 
is the largest city and chief seaport of 
Brazil. The name means “River of January” 
in Portuguese. 

6. Petropolis ( Pé trép’é lis) is a popular 
Brazilian summer resort. 
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Cou Lela: 


Got your heart set on making the team? Or, on playing 


some extra sets with your favorite partner? 
Then what’s holding you back? Your marks? Lack of 


time? Here’s the easy way to make up on both! 
Do your schoolwork on an Underwood Champion Portable 


Typewriter. You'll make a better impression with 


neatly typed lessons and notes. 


You'll even surprise yourself with the speed you'll 


develop on Underwood’s lightning-fast 


keyboard .. . every key can be 
adjusted to your individual touch. 
And you'll take extra pride in 
your letters and classroom 
papers ... all legibly typed 
on an Underwood Champion, 
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4 With a Champion at yout unger-tips, you'll not only do 
better work, but you'll have more time for sports and other 
activities. Ask your dad to order your Portable Typewriter 
now... and ‘to be sure it’s an Underwood Champion! 
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Underwood Corporation 
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The Zionist Side 
By Dr. Emanuel Neumann 


: in decision, within our times, to give 
to the Jewish people an opportunity 
to establish a Jewish Commonwealth 
was made during and after World 
War I. That decision was based on a 
serious consideration of the long history 
and prolonged hardships of the Jewish 
people. The story of the Jews has been 
a continued record of expulsions, wan- 
derings, restrictions and persecutions. 
The fundamental motive for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State has always 
been security and the right to live free 
from recurring waves of hatred and 
prejudice. Zionism is the expression of 
present-day Jewry to re-vitalize Pales- 
tine as a modern Jewish State. 

It has been the argument of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office and certain Arab 
politicians that the obligations of Great 
Britain to the Jewish people have al- 
ready been fulfilled. What was prom- 
ised to world Jewry, they say, was a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine. It 
is their contention that the Jewish Na- 
tional Home is already a reality and 
thus the aims of the British stewardship 
in Palestine have been completed. 


Not Merely a Haven 


Obviously, this is a distortion of the 
actual facts. When 52 nations of the 
world gave their approval to the League 
of Nations mandate for Palestine, they 
did not envision their promise as an iso- 
lated obligation to the Jews of Palestine 
alone. They recognized the need for a 
solution to the problem of Jewish home- 
lessness throughout the world. 

In other words, Palestine was not to 
become merely a haven for refugees 
who were fleeing from the pogroms of 
Poland, Russia, Romania, or any other 
particular country where anti-Semitism 
was rampant. They were convinced 
that Palestine, the Jewish National 
Home, was the only solution for a world 
Jewry whose position had always been 
— and probably would continue to be — 
insecure and unstable. Winston Church- 
ill put it very 
well before the 
House of Com- 
mons in 1939. 
“This pledge (of 
the Balfour Dec- 
laration) of a 
home, of refuge, 
of an asylum, 
was not made to 
the Jews in Pal- 
estine, but to the 
Jews outside of 
Palestine, to that 
vast, unhappy 
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mass of scattered, persecuted, wander- 


ing Jews whose, intense, unchanging, 
unconquerable desire has been for a 
national home.” 

In asking the redemption of that 
pledge, Zionists speak for Jews every- 
where; they speak for those who are 
homeless; and not least for the men and 


women in the displaced persons camps’ 


of Europe, and for the unhappy “il- 
legal” immigrant who finds himself be- 
hind barbed wire in Cyprus. 

Modern Zionism has translated the 
attachment of the Jews to Palestine into 
an organized political movement di- 
rected to practical achievement — the 
re-creation of the Jewish Common- 
wealth. What made this national aspira- 
tion particularly important was the un- 
happy fate of the Jewish people 
throughout the world. Their homeless- 
ness as.a nation and their minority (and 
very often “ghetto”) status in many 
countries made them the constant tar- 
gets of prejudice and the victims of 
oppression. 


Ever Greater Urgency 


The aftermath of World War II finds 
the surviving Jews of Europe not only 
economically and physically uprooted 
but also morally shatteréd by their ex- 
periences. The countries overrun by 
Hitler are to them gigantic graveyards 
where most of their families were 
driven to horrible deaths. As a result of 
these developments, increasing num- 
bers of Jews in various countries, and 
especially in eastern and central Europe 
and in the Moslem states, have lost all 
sense of security, and they desire, above 
all, to settle in the Jewish Homeland. 

The establishment of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home at the end of World War I 
was decided upon at a time when the 
tragic implications of the homelessness 
of the Jewish people were neither as ob- 
vious nor as generally understood as 
they are today. Neverth>less, the far- 
sighted statesmen of 52 nations felt it 
mecessary to remedy this condition. 





Events since the time of Hitler have 
strongly proved the wisdom of their de- 
cision and have made more urgent than 
ever before that it be put into immedi- 
ate effect. Indeed, the especial vulnera- 
bility of Jews, in a world where group 
hatreds and especially anti-Semitisim 
can be so easily aroused, has been dem- 
onstrated with tragic results. Therefore 
there is every reason why the decision 
embodied in the League of Nations 
mandate for Palestine — which has be- 
come a matter of general international 
law — should be reaffirmed and made 
into a reality at this very moment. 


Room for Many More 


The passage of time has put an end 
to any doubts which may have existed 
in 1917-1922 concerning the economic 
advisability of large-scale Jewish devel- 
opment in Palestine. Exhaustive 
studies by competent authorities have 
proved since that time that Palestine 
can absorb several more millions of 
persons, and that, far from lowering 
the economic standards of the existing 
populations, would actually raise them. 
Irrigation and modern farming meth- 
ods, similar to those in America, greatly 
increased the agricultural possibilities 
of the country, and Palestine showed 
itself capable of supporting modern in- 
dustry and trends, thus increasing the 
country’s capacity to absorb immigra- 
tion. ° 

All this the United Nations must take 
into account. It must realize that the 
Jewish problem is not a problem pri- 
marily for the Jews, but one which must 
be solved by a concerted and undivided 
effort of all nations. In making its final 
decision, the United Nations must real- 
ize that the Palestine issue is not a 
local struggle between Jews and Arabs. 
It concerns the whole world. Only the 
re-establishment of the Jewish Com- 
monwealth can destroy the evil spirit 
of anti-Semitism and offer the Jews that 
freedom and security which are the 
birthright of every people. 
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The Arab Side 
By Abdul-Rahman Azzam Pasha 


_ the Arab viewpoint the Pales- 
tine question is simplicity itself. In 
fact, the Arabs insist there is no Pales- 
tine question. They are perfectly aware 
that a large number of Jews believe 
that Palestine is their historic homeland, 
and that these Jews want to go to Pal- 
estine and nowhere else. But what those 
Jews want to do, in relation to Pales- 
tine, and what they could do are two 
different things. 

It would be an easy matter, and 
again there would be no Palestine ques- 
tion, if all the Arabs of Palestine, or 
even a large majority of them believed 
and are convinced that Palestine is the 
homeland of the Jews. Unfortunately 
for the Zionists the Arabs do not and 
never did so believe. 

On the contrary, the Arab right to 
Palestine rests on a theory of history 
and religion directly opposed to that of 
the Zionists. To the Arabs the Jews are 
not the chosen race. To the Moslem 
Arabs, who constitute the huge major- 
ity in Palestine and throughout the 
Arab countries, it is not Isaac who was 
the favored son of Abraham, and to 
whom the promises were made and the 
covenant was given, but Ishmael.*He is 
the dhabih, or the one who was placed 
on the altar for sacrifice in compliance 
with God’s command to test Abraham. 

According to its followers, Islam is 
the fulfillment both of Judaism and of 
Christianity. The ancient prophets of 
Israel] as well as Christ ‘‘Isa the son of 





® To bring you a vivid picture of the 
clash of interests in Palestine, we asked 
two outstanding authorities to express 
the Zionist and Arab points of view. This 
forum discussion was prepared exclusively _ 
for Scholastic Magazines. Dr. Neumann’ 
Is the newly-elected president of the Zion- 
Ist Organization of America. Azzam Pasha 
le the secretary-general of the League of 
Arab States.—The Editors 
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Miriam) were appropriated by the 
Prophet Mohammed and are honored 
by all true Moslems today as Moslem 
prophets. The majority of Christians in 
the Arab countries— whether of the 
Eastern Orthodox tradition or of the 
Catholic tradition — are convinced that 
the promises made to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, have long "een fulfilled with 
the coming of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
that the return of Israel, of which the 
prophets of the Old Testament spoke, 
is a spiritual return to this Christ, and 
not a physical one to Palestine. 

Arab nationalists, however, do not 
base their cause on religious interpreta- 
tions. Arabs— Moslems and Christians 
alike — are firmly united in the defense 
of their countries against any aggres- 
sion or imperialistic encroachment from 
any source. To them Zionism is just an- 
other phase of imperialism. It is eco- 
nomic as well as political imperialism 
which threaten’ to subordinate and en- 
slave the Arabs economically and politi- 
cally. They oppose Zionism in Palestine 
as they are opposing British imperialism 
in Egypt and French imperialism in 
North Africa, as they opposed imperial- 
ism in Iraq, Syria and Lebanon. 


Arabs Fight for Freedom 


The Arabs are not anti-Semitic, be- 
cause they are Semitic themselves. They 
are not anti-Jewish in any sense of the 
word; they are anti-Zionists, and have 
always insisted on making the distinc- 
tion between Jews and Zionists as such, 
even when the Zionists themselves have 
tried their best to eliminate this distinc- 
tion and give the impression that? all 
Jews are Zionists. 

Palestine is an Arab country. In the 
light of history and by virtue of continu- 
ous possession for more than thirteen 
centuries, it has been part of the Arab, 
and later, of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Arabs were not a subject people of the 
Ottoman Empire, but partners. Gover- 
nors, generals and some of the biggest 
officials in that Empire were Arabs. The 


Revolt in the 
Desert, by which 
a large contingent 
of Arabs seceded 
from the Ottoman 
Empire and in 
which Lawrence 
of Arabia played 
a large and ro- 
mantic role, was 
caused by the 
conviction of 
Arab nationalists 
that the Turks in 
the Ottoman Em- 
pire were trying to dominate the Arabs, 
thus violating the cardinal principle 
upon which rested that Empire. The 
Arabs were not content to be “liberated” 
from the Turks; they demanded, and 
had the inalienable and inherent right 
to demand, liberty and independence as 
all self-respecting peoples do, as the 
Americans demanded in their war of 
liberation from the British in 1776. 

Palestine is a small country of some 
10,000 square miles, or approximately 
the size of the State of Vermont. It lies 
south of Syria, of which it is an integral 
part, and north of Egypt. A look at the 
map will show why it is so important 
to the Arabs. It lies across the dividing 
line between the eastern and the west- 
ern halves of the Arab world. Militarily 
and economically it is a strategic coun- 
try. A Jewish State in Palestine would 
be a wedge dividing the whole Arab 
world. 

To the Arabs Zionism implies an ag- 
gressive, alien immigration, aiming at 
the domination of the native population 
of Palestine — Moslems, Christians and 
even Jews who are not of their view. 
Zionists are striving to establish a Zion- 
ist State which would certainly be 
based on an idea and a program unsatis- 
factory to the people of Palestine and 
neighboring countries. 

The only way out of the present arti- 
ficial and dangerous situation in Pales- 
tine is the application of the broad prin- 
ciples of democracy and the spirit of 
tolerance in dealing with this problem. 
The people of Palestine, without dis- 
tinction in race or origin, should live as 
equal citizens in the Palestine State. The 
Zionists are still . minority in Palestine. 
In trying to upset the natural processes 
and-rules of democracy in Palestine, 
they are sowing the seeds of serious 
trouble in a land respected by the fol- 
lowers of the three great monotheistic 
religions. Actually what the Zionists are 
clamoring for is to persecute the native 
Arab population by forcing on them 
illegal immigration until the Arabs be- 
come a minority. The Arabs realize this 
and will never stand for it. 
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Thousands of people flocked into Gettysburg on Novem- 
ber 19, 1863. They had come to hear their President. 


























democracy. Every man or woman can speak his mind. 
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An elected Congress stands for representative govern- 
ment. If we do not like its acts, we can vote it out. 


“Of the People, 
By the People, 


HE crowd was tired and restless. Farmers and 

shopkeepers, governors and generals had come by 

horseback, carriages, or on foot. Senator Edward 
Everett, the polished and handsome orator, had spoken 
for two hours. Then the tall gaunt figure of Abraham 
Lincoln stepped forward. He spoke quietly, clearly, for 
only a minute or two. The President finished: “. , 
and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

A hush fell over the crowd, a silence that hung like a 
breathless moment in time. Not a hand stirred. Then 
the Baltimore Glee Club began to sing. The ceremony 
was ended. No one seemed to realize that the Presi- 
dent’s speech had touched greatness. 

Lincoln never knew that his definition would come 
down to us as one of the best ever given for democracy. 
It says, clearer than any other words, that government 
belongs to everybody, that it should be ruled by men 
elected from the ranks, that it should be run in the 
interests of common people. 

Let's not forget the origin of the word democracy. It 
comes from two Greek words — demos, meaning people, 
and kratein, to rule. 

When all the citizens of a community meet together 
to discuss and vote on public questions face to face, we 
call it “direct democracy.” This was the common form 
of action in the ancient Greek city-states. A system sim- 
ilar to this grew up in early New England, and the 
“town meeting” still exists in some sections. But direct 
democracy can work only in a small community where 
all the citizens meet in one place. In great modem 
nations, this is no longer possible. 


Representative Government 


Our Constitution established a Congress of two 
houses. In the House of Representatives the members 
at first represented districts of 30,000 population. Today 
the ratio is about one to 326,000 people. 

The Constitution evened things up, however, so that 
every state could have two Senators. This was neces- 
sary to satisfy the demands of the small states, who 
feared the power of the big states. 

All representative governments have a national law- 
making body or parliament, similar to our Congress. 
Free, regular elections to the parliament, so that it 
fairly represents the wishes of the whole population, 
are an essential feature of democracy. Parliaments 
should meet frequently and regularly, and should have 
supreme authority to control taxes, defense,sand other 
important national policies. 

The American people have always feared too much 
power in the hands of one person or group. So in set- 
ting up our government, they divided its work among 
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For the People” 


three branches, the Legislative, the Executive, and the 
Judiciary. These independent branches cannot control 
each other. But by an ingenious system of “checks 
and balances,” the Constitution prevents any one of 
them from acting without regard to the others. 

Watch how the President checks the actions of Con- 
gress through his veto on legislation. The Congress does 
not always do what the President recommends, espe- 
cially when it is controlled by a different party. The 
President has power to direct foreign affairs and to make 
treaties. But the Senate must ratify them by a two- 
thirds vote. The President appoints executive officers, 
but the Senate must confirm them. 

The Supreme Court has the final authority to say 
what the acts of Congress mean, and to interpret the 
Constitution. Yet the judges are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the Senate. 


How Peoples Lose Their Democracy 


In America, if we make a mistake, we can go to the 
polls next time and set it straight. How, then, do peoples 
lose their democracy? 

Usually by force, and by a self-appointed dictator or 
party seizing power out of the people’s hands. 

Italy in 1922 had a representative government. Not a 
strong or deeply rooted one, to be sure. But World War I 
had left Italy collapsed and disorganized. Then came 
Mussolini, the loud-voiced super-patriot and propa- 
gandist. He was backed by a small group of tough 
young gangsters called “Fascisti,” who demanded “ac- 
tion” and terrorized their opponents. Mussolini threat- 
ened to “march on Rome,” and the weak-kneed King 
invited him to take over the government. 

Within two years, Mussolini and his fascists had elim- 
inated all opposing parties from Parliament. They ruth- 
lessly crushed opposition by violence and murder. Any- 
one who disagreed with the government was exiled by 
the secret police to devilish prisons. 

Russia never was a democracy under the Czars. Re- 
volting against terrible want and oppression in 1917, 
it set up a short-lived liberal government. But six 
months later, in November, the radical Bolsheviks (later 
called Communists) seized power and established a dic- 
tatorship of the working class. In January, 1918, a con- 
stituent assembly elected by all the voters met to draw 
a new constitution. A large majority of the members 
were moderate socialists. The Bolsheviks, seeing that 
they would be outvoted, dissolved the assembly by 
force. 

The Communists claim they have a democracy today, 
because their Constitution of 1936 promises certain 

“rights.” It permits an “All-Russian Supreme Soviet” to 
meet once a year. But let anyone try to oppose the de- 
cisions of Marshal Stalin and the 14 members of the 
Communist “Politburo,” and he quickly discovers that 
liberty is dead in the Soviet Union. 


Next Week: The Right and Duty to Vote 























American democracy keeps the powers of government 
separate and balanced. Each branch checks the others. 
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Russia, Italy, and Germany lost the chance of develop- 
ing democracy. Their systems deny majority rule. 
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in a totalitarian state the common man takes what 
is told him and likes it. In a democracy he votes. 























British Combine 
Bugler of Egypt’s Camel Corps sits 
at ease astride his proud beast. 


ITH seven-league boots, the 
seven league members of 
the Arab union are on the 


march across the pages of current his- 
tory. The seven members of the League 
of Arab States are Egypt, Iraq, Le- 
banon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Transjor- 
dan, and Yemen. Eventually, they hope 
to bring under their collective tent 
also an Arab Palestine. 

These lands are the cross-roads of 
the world. They form a bridge to three 
continents — Europe, Asia, and Africa 
(see map on cover). They are the 
birthplace of three great faiths — Ju- 
daism, Christianity, and Mohammed- 
anism. 

These are the lands rich in legend 
and Oriental lore — the lands of sheiks 
and the Thousand and One Arabian 
Nights. 

These, too, are the lands that are 
rich in immense oil deposits, so neces- 
sary to the industrialized world. 

Add these factors — strategic and 
economic — and you will readily under- 
stand why these Arab countries, since 
the very dawn of history, have at- 
tracted world conquerors. 

In fact it is only since World War I 
that the Arab countries have, one by 
one, shaken off foreign rule and at- 


tained political independence. They 
owe their freedom primarily to the 
defeat of the Turkish Empire by the 
Allied powers in 1918. Today, each of 
the seven states , sovereign 
status. 

On March 22, 1945, delegates from 
the seven countries, meeting at Cairo, 
Egypt, formed the League of Arab 
States. It has since become a new 
international force in the centuries-old 
struggle for Moslem unity in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Pictorially, the Arab countries form 
a multicolored mosaic on the map of 
the Middle East. Let us now examine 
the seven “tiles” that make up that 
“mosaic.” 


enjoys 


Land of Five Million Arabs 


Cradle of the Islam faith is SAUDI 
ARABIA, kingdom of the “Arabia of 
the Sauds.” It was at Mecca that the 
Prophet Mohammed was born. 

The present king, Ibn Saud, holds 
title to the 610,000 square miles of his 
land and absolute power over his 5,- 
250,000 illiterate and impoverished 
subjects (mostly Bedouins and many 
of them nomads). He, himself, is 
neither illiterate nor impoverished. For 
the exploitation of his country’s oil re- 
serves, the royal King Ibn Saud re- 
ceives a “royalty” 
American Oil Company of 23 cents 
per barrel. His “take” in 1946 was a 
cool $10,000,000. 

Next to oil, the principal products 
are dates, honey, fruits, wheat, hides, 
wool and camels. 

No Christians are permitted to stay 
in the holy city of Mecca. Even diplo- 
mats accredited to Saudi Arabia must 
make their residence in the port city 
of Jedda. 


Sixty Centuries Old 


The world’s most ancient kingdom 
is EGYPT, whose continuous history 
goes back some 6,000 years. At the 
height of her power (about 1500 B.C.), 
she was the cultural and commer- 


from the Arabian-. 













































Rising Nations 


y _IN AN ANCIENT LAND 


League of Arab States is a 
result of newly-won independence 


cial center of the Mediterranean world, 

Today, Egypt covers an area of 
386,000 square miles, inhabited by 17,- 
423,000 people, of whom nine-tenths 
are Mohammedans. A_ constitutional 
hereditary monarchy, she is ruled by 
27-year-old King Farouk I and a par- 
tially-elected two-chamber Parliament. 
Her principal industry is agriculture, 
employing three-fifths of the popula- 
tion. Manufacturing comes second and 
includes sugar refining, cotton ginning, 
and milling. Her chief exports are agri- 
cultural products and cotton and her 
chief imports are textiles, chemicals, 
machinery. 

Egypt came into the news recently 
because of her dispute with Great 
Britain over the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
This large desert area has been ruled 
since 1898 by a condominium (joint 
government). Egypt wants this dis- 
solved and the Sudan given to her. 
Britain wants to stick to the 20-year 
treaty signed by the two countries in 
1936, which continues the condomin- 
ium until 1956. 


The Garden of Eden 


The legendary site of the Garden of 
Eden is IRAQ, formerly known as 
Mesopotamia (“land between the riv- 
ers’). On this soil between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, three of the greatest 
pre-Christian era empires rose and 
died: the Chaldean, the Babylonian, 
and the Assyrian. 

Present-day Iraq is about half the 
size of Texas (116,600 sq. mi.) and 
has a population of 4,500,000. (It has 
more sheep — 8,000,000 —than _ peo- 
ple). Under the 1925 Constitution, it 
is an hereditary monarchy with a two- 
house parliament. Its sovereign is King 
Faisal II. 

In one respect Iraq is still the “Gar- 
den of Eden.” It produces 80 per cent 
of the world’s supply of dates. Its 
other principal crops are wheat, barley, 
rice, cotton, and tobacco. A major 
economic activity is grazing. Iraq’s 
chief need is better education; the 
country has no university and only 22 
secondary schools. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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FOR EVERY BOY WHO WANTS TO PLAY WINNING FOOTBALL 
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‘How to Star 
in Football 


BRAND NEW 1947 EDITION 
32-PAGE, ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


EDITED BY “FRITZ” CRISLER 
Coach at University of Michigan 


STAR PLAYS OF 13 FAMOUS 
COACHES 





+ + + 


and 


os antl *& SPECIAL SECTION ON PUNTING 
eet AND PASSING BY SID LUCKMAN, 
—— ONE OF FOOTBALLS ALL-TIME 
GREATS! 
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Just Mail One Quaker Oats or Mother's Oats Trademark *"* 


Yes! The brand new 1947, Quaker Oats football book is ready 
now! This great new 32-page book on football strategy, skills, 
fundamentals and drills is something you won’t want to miss! 
Here are scoring plays from 13 of America’s greatest coaches! 
Tips and diagrams on each football formation; how to play back- 
field, line and center. Covers every important phase of football! 
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Be sure to send for it today! All yours for just one trademark from 
a Quaker or Mother’s Oats package. : MAIL TODAY ; 
And say, fellows—take the advice of Jeff Cravath, Henry Frnka, ' THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY - 
Howie Odell and other famous coaches on the best training cereal i BOX Q, Chicago 90, Illinois ' 
for you at breakfast! They agree that oatmeal—Quaker Oats— ' Steeek ened anh.0 ennai “Mew Te Sue te - 
can’t be beat! Because oatmeal brings you more Protein, Vitamin Football.” I enclose one trademark from package 
B,, Food-Energy and Iron than any other natural cereal. Enjoy it & of Quaker or Mother's Oats. i 
daily for its great stamina benefits! : r 
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@ Arab nations mix an- 
cient customs and dress 


with modern tasks. 1. 
Saudi Arabian workers 
weld oil pipe on barge. 2. 
Trans-Jordan tank soldiers 
wear burnoose for protec- 
tion against sand storms. 
3. Street peddlers do a 
brisk trade in Cairo’s na- 
tive quarter. Note man in 
left background in sport 
coat and fez. 4. Arab boy, 
bundled against the wind, 
leads his yak across farm 
not far from modern apart- 
ment house. 





Standard Oil of California 


(Concluded from page 18) 


Land of the Sailors of Old 


Little LEBANON, or rather, its an- 
cient predecessor, Phoenicia, gave to 
civilization the alphabet, navigation, 
glass manufacturing, and the first stone 
building in the world. One of the old- 
est countries in history, it is also one 
of the youngest independent republics. 
It attained that status as recently as 
November 29, 1941. 

With an area of gnly 3,475 square 
miles (smaller than Connecticut), it 
supports a population of 1,025,000. Its 
people are a mixture of many races and 
sects, the Christians composing a small 
majority. The relative proportion of 
Christians to non-Christians is roughly 
6 to 5. There is no state religion in 
Lebanon. The President of the Repub- 
lic is Sheikh Bishara el Khoury. Liter- 
acy in Lebanon is higher than in any 
other Arab land. 

Agriculture is the country’s chief re- 
source. Lebanon produces tobacco, 
olives, grapes and other fruits, wheat, 


and silk. 





British Combine 


Rising Nations in an Ancient Land 


Most of what we said above about 
Lebanon also holds true for SYRIA. 
It, too, is an ancient country with a 
turbulent past. Both lands were put 
in France’s care after World War I, 
and both have since become independ- 
ent republics. 

In fact, the two countries — though 
distinct politically — are tied in a sort 
of economic union. They have a com- 
mon currency and there is no customs 
barrier between them. Syria has no 
seaport, while Lebanon has a coastline 
which both nations must use. 

Syria is larger than Lebanon. She 
covers @p area of 73,587 square miles 
(a little less than Illinois) and has a 


- population of 2,800,000. The President 


is Shukri el Quwatil. Agriculture and 
animal breeding are the main industries 
of the country. 


Eighteen Months Old 


The most recent of Arab states to 
gain independence is TRANS-JOR- 
DAN. In March, 1946, Britain revoked 
her mandate and recognized the sov- 
ereignty of this ancient land. Three 
months later Emir Abdulla ibn Hussein 
was proclaimed king. 

Known in the time of Moses as 
“Edom and Moab,” Trans-Jordan is 
about the size of Maine. It stretches 
over an area of 34,740 square miles 
and has a population estimated at 
400,008. 

The economic life of Trans-Jordan 
is primitive. Most of the land is suitable 
only for pasturing sheep, goats, and 
camels. The country is largely desert, 
except for a 30-mile strip which can be 
cultivated. Most of the population con- 
sists of nomad Arabs, of whom about 
330,000 are Mohammedan, 50,000 


Arab Christians, and 20,000 Circas- , 


sians. 
Trans-Jordan has an “army” of 47 
officers and 1,577 men. 


Newest U. N. Member 


The fifty-seventh country to be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations is the 
little-known Arab kingdom of YEMEN. 
Even in the most detailed reference 
books, she rates only a dozen lines. 

Located at the southwestern tip of 
the Arabian peninsula, Yemen has an 
area of 75,000 square miles (slightlv 
smaller than South Dakota) which is 
inhabited by 3,500,000 Moslems and 
50,000 Yemenite Jews. 

She gained independence on Febru- 
ary 11, 1934, and is ruled by King 
Imam Yahya, her absolute monarch. 
The chief products of Yemen are 
mocha coffee, sheep and goat skins 
(probably for diplomas). 
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Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is, at home. 
The Traveller by Oliver Goldsmith 
oe eee OME is where the heart is. No other word in our vocabulary 
Home for Roddy McDowell and his ein at cast stri a cada ea all Be i 
ain. wien @ eaten anh In. Oe s at = — strings so strongly as = ae ae 
motion picture, My Briead Flicka. ome. e think of our country as the omeland, e 
pledge our loyalty to the “home team.” We want to make the 
“home folks” proud of us. We never forget our “home town.” 
“Where are you living now?” a passing acquaintance asks us 
on the corner of Broadway and 42nd Street. 
“Well, I’ve been in New York for the past fifteen vears, but my 
home's in Cedar Falls.” 
What does “home” mean? Particularly to us — in a democracy? 
Books and plays — and movies and radio plays made from them 
— can tell us a great deal. The home is the most frequently treated 
subject in our literature: The Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Gold- 
smith, Silas Crockett by Mary Ellen Chase, The Bent Twig by 
Dorothy “anfield Fisher, Alice Adams by Booth Tarkington — the 
list is endless. 
All pictures on this page are from movies which deal with the 
American home. 


litable 


ircas- , 


Meiro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture Paramount Pictures, Inc 


A scene from The Yearling — Pa comforts | Young Miriam’s family discover that she uses her sister Ruth's name 
Jody when he mourns death of pet deer. to write to servicemen — with amazing results — in Dear Ruth. 







































RKO Radio Picture 


Democracy at work. Mama and the family discuss money matters regularly. 


Broadway hits was | Remember 

Mama which John Van Druten 
adapted from the best-selling book, 
Mama's Bank Account, by Kathryn 
Forbes. Next spring movie audiences 
will be able to see RKO’s film 
adaptation of this story of American 
family life. 

Mama is a Norwegian immigrant 
and is not always able to talk English 
just as we do, but Mama loves and 
understands people. To her raising 
a large family in America is an ex- 
citing adventure and she makes her 
home a stronghold of love and hap- 
piness. 

In the excerpt reprinted here 
Mama and Katrin have just returned 
from visiting the hospital where the 
youngest daughter, Dagmar, has al- 
most completely recovered from an 
illness. 


5 years ago one of the big 


* Mama: Katrin, you like we go next 
door, and I treat you to an ice-cream 
soda? 

Katrin (overcome): Mama — do you 
mean it? 

Mama: Sure. We celebrate. We 
celebrate that Dagmar is well, and 
coming home again. (They cross to the 
L., where the scene represents a drug- 
store with a table and two chairs at 
which they seat themselves.) What you 
like to have, Katrin? 

Katrin: I think a chocolate . . . no, 
a aay . + + no, a chocolate soda. 

AMA (smiling): You are sure? 

Kata (gravely): I think so. But, 
Mama, can we afford it? 

Mama: I think this once we can 
afford it. 

(The soda clerk anpears from L.) 





Sopa CLERK: What’s it going to be, 
ladies? 

Mama: A chocolate ice-cream soda, 
please — and a cup of coffee. 

(The SODA CLERK goes.) 

Katrin: Mama, he called us “ladies”! 
(MAMA smiles) Why aren’t you hav- 
ing a soda, too? 

Mama: Better I like coffee. 

Katrin: When can I drink coffee? 

Mama: When you are grown up. 

Katrin: When I graduate? 

Mama: Maybe. I don’t know. Comes 
the day you are growff up, Papa and I 
will know. 

Katrin: Did you used to like sodas 
better . . . before you were grown up? 

Mama: We didn’t have sodas before 
I was grown up. It was in the old 
country. 

Katrin (incredulous): You mean 
they don’t have sodas in Norway? 

Mama: Now, maybe. Now I think 
they have many things from America. 
But not when I was little girl. 

(The SODA CLERK brings the soda 
and the coffee.) 

Sopa Cierk: There you are, folks. 
(He sets them and departs.) 

Katrin (after a good pull at the 
soda): Mama, do you ever want to go 
back to the old country? 

MAma: I like to go back once to 
look, maybe. To see the mountains and 
the fjords. I Hke to show them once 
to you all. When Dagmar is big, maybe 
we all go back once . . . one summer 
. . . like tourists. But that is how it 
would be. I would be tourist there now. 
There is no one I would know any 
more. And maybe we see the little 
house where Papa and I live when we 
first marry. (Matter-of-factly): Is good, 
your ice-cream soda? 


Remember 
Mama 


By John Van Druten 


Katrin (more interested now in 
MAMA than in it): Yes. Mama... 
have you had a very hard life? 

Mama (surprised): Hard? No. No 
life is easy all the time. It is not meant 
to be. 

Katrin: But . . . rich people. . 
aren't their lives easy? 

Mama: I don’t know, Katrin. I have 
never known rich people. But I see 
them sometimes in stores and in the 
streets, and they do not look as if they 
were easy. 

Katrin: Wouldn't you “like to be 
rich? 

Mama: I would like to be rich the 
way I would like to be teii feet high. 
Would be good for some things — bad 
for others. 

Katrin: But: didn’t you come to 
America to get rich? 

Mama (shocked): No. We come to 
America because they are all here — 
all the others. Is good for families to 
be together. 

Katrin: And did you like it right 
away? 

Mama: Right away. When we get 
off the ferry boat and I see San Fran- 
cisco and all the family, I say: “Is like 
Norway,” only it is better than Norway. 
And then you are all born here, and | 
become American citizen. But not to 
get rich. 

Katrin: I want to be rich. Rich and 
famous. I'd buy you your warm coat. 
When are you going to get that coat, 
Mama? 

Mama: Soon now, maybe — when 
we pay doctor, and Mr. Hyde pay his 
rent. I think now I must ask him. I ask 
him tomorrow, after Dagmar comes. 

Katrin: When Fm rich and famous, 
I'll buy you lovely clothes. White satin 
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RKO Radio Picture 


Mr. Hyde, star boarder at Mama’s 
house, explains that he must leave. 


gowns with long trains to them. And 
jewelry. I'll buy you a pearl necklace. 

Mama: We talk too much! (She 
signs to the SODA CLERK.) Come, 
finish your soda. We must go home. 
(The SODA CLERK comes.) How 
much it is, please? 

Sopa C.ierk: Fifteen cents. 

Mama: Here are two dimes. You 
keep the nickel. And thank you. Was 
good coffee. (They start out and up 
the steps towards the curtains C.) 
Tomorrow Dagmar will be home again. 
And, Katrin, you see Uncle Elizabeth 
is*there. This afternoon again she was 
asking for him. You keep that cat in 
the house all day until she comes home. 

(They disappear behind curtains.) 

(After a second, the cat howls in 
pain. MAMA, PAPA, and DAGMAR 
are entering the house.) 

Dacmar (standing on_ threshold, 
transfixed): It’s Uncle Elizabeth, wel- 
coming me home! That’s his song of 
welcome. Where is he, Mama? (She 
looks around for the source of the 
howls. ) 

Mama: He is in the pantry ... (as 
DAGMAR starts to rush thither) But 
wait . . . wait a minute, Dagmar. I 
must tell you. Uncle Elizabeth is .. . 
sick. 

DacMar: Sick? What’s the matter 
with him? 

Papa: He has been in fight. Last 
night. He come home this morning 
very sick indeed. 

(DAGMAR : starts for the pantry 
door, back R., as NELS comes out.) 

Mama: Nels, how is .Uncle Eliza- 
beth? 

Neus: He’s pretty bad, Mama. I've 
dressed all his wounds again with 
boric acid, but . . . (as DAGMAR tries 
to get past him) I wouldn’t go and see 
him now, baby. 


Daemar: I've got to. He’s my cat. 
I haven't seen him in a whole month. 
More. (She /runs into the pantry and 
disappears. ) 

Mama: Nels, what you think? 

Nets: I think we ought to have had 
him put away before she came home. 

Mama: But she would have been 
so unhappy if he was not here at all. 

Nets: She'll be unhappier still if he 
dies. 

(Another howl is heard from the 
pantry, and then DAGMAR comes 
rushing back.) 

DacMar: Mama, what happened to 
him? Oh, Mama. . . when I tried to 
pick him up, his bandage slipped over 
his eye. It was bleeding. Oh, Mama, it 
looked awful. Oh. . . 

(She starts to cry.) 

Mama (fondling her): He look like 
that all over. Nels, you go see to his 
eye again. 

(Wearily NELS returns to the 
pantry) Listen, Dagmar, would it not 
be better for the poor thing to go 
quietly to sleep? 

Dacmar: You mean—go to sleep 
and never wake up again? (MAMA 
nods gently.) No. 

Papa: I think he die, anyway. Nels 
try to make him well. But I do not 
think he can. 

DacMar: Mama can. Mama can do 
everything. (Another howl from off- 
stage. She clutches MAMA agonizedly) 
Make him live, Mama. Make him well 
again. Please! 

Mama: We see. Let us see how he 
gets through the night. And now, 
Dagmar, you must go to bed. I bring 
you your supper. 

DacMar: But you will fix Uncle 
Elizabeth? You promise, Mama? 

Mama: I promise I try. Go now. 
(DAGMAR goes out, back L.) I must 
fix her supper, 

Papa (As another howl, the loudest 
yet, emerges): You say we see how 
the cat get through the night. I ask 
you how do we get through the night? 
Is no use, Marta. We must put the 
cat to sleep. Nels, you go to the drug- 
store, and get something. Some chloro- 
form, maybe. (He gives him a coin.) 

Nets: How much shall I get? 

Papa: You ask the man. You tell him 
it is for a cat. He knows. (NELS goes 
out L. and down the street into the 
wings.) (Looking at MAMA’s face): 
Is best. Is the only thing. 

Mama: I know. But poor Dagmar. It 
is sad homecoming for her. And she 
has been so good in hospital. Never 
once she cry. (She pulls -herself to- 
gether): I get her supper. (Another 
howl from offstage.) And I take the 
cat outside. Right outside, where we 
- - . where Dagmar cannot hear him. 
(She goes into the pantry. PAPA 
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takes @ folded newspaper from his 
pagket, puts on his glasses and starts 
to read. The door, back L., opens 
gently and MR. HYDE peeps out. He 
wears his hat and coat and carries his 
suitcase and a letter. PAPA has his 
back to him. MR. HYDE lays the letter 
on the dresser and then starts to tiptoe 
across to the door. Then PAPA sees 
him. ) 
PAPA: You go out, Mr. Hyde? 


Mr. Hype (pretending surprise): 
Oh . . . Oh, I did not see you, ‘Mr. 
Hanson. 


(He puts down the suitcase.) I did 
not know you were back. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I. . . I was about to leave 
this letter for you. (He fetches. it.) 
The fact is ...1... 1 have been 
called away. 

Papa: So? 

Mr. Hype: A letter I received this 
morning necessitates my departure. My 
immediate departure. 

Papa: I am sorry. (MAMA returns 
with a tray, on which are milk, bread, 
butter, and jelly.) Mama, Mr. Hyde 
says he goes away. 

Mama (coming to the table with the 
tray): Is true? 

Mr. Hype: Alas, dear Madam, yes. 
Tis true, ’tis pity. And pity tis, ’tis true. 
You will find here . . . (he presents 
the letter) my check for all I owe you, 
and a note expressing my profoundest 
thanks for all your most kind hospital- 
ity. You will say good-by to the chil- 
dren for me? (He bows, as MAMA 
takes the letter.) 

Mama (distressed): Sure. Sure. 

Mr. Hype (bowing again): Madam, 
my deepest gratitude. (He kisses her 
hand. MAMA looks astonished. He 
bows to PAPA) Sir — my sincerest ad- 
miration! (He opens the street door.) 
It has been a privilege. Ave atque Vale! 
Hail and farewell! (He makes a ges- 
ture and goes.) 

Mama: Was wonderful man! Is too 
bad. (She opens the letter, takes out 
the check.) 

Papa: How much is the check for? 

Mama: Hundred ten dollar! Is four 
months. 

Papa: Good. Good. 

Mama: Is. wonderful. Now we pay 
doctor everything. 

Papa: And you buy your warm 
coat. With fur now, maybe. 

Mama (sadly): But there will be 
no more reading. You take the check, 
Lars. You get the money? 

Papa (taking it): Sure, I get it. 
What does he say in his letter? 

Mama: You read it while I fix sup- 
per for Dagmar. (She starts to butter 
the bread, and spread jelly, while Papa 
reads. ) 

Papa (reading): “Dear Friends, I 
find myself compelled to take a some- 
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what hasty departure from this house 
of happiness .. .” 

Mama: Is beautiful letter. 

Papa (continuing): “I am leaving 
you my library for the children . . .” 

Mama: He leaves his books? 

Papa: He says so. 

Mama: But is wonderful. Go see, 
Lars. See if they are in his room. 
(PAPA lays down the letter and goes 
out back L. NELS and CHRISTINE 
appear down L., coming up to the 
house. CHRISTINE carries school 
books. ) 

CuristineE: I'm sure it was him, Nels. 
Carrying his suitcase, and getting on 
the cable car. I’m sure he’s going away. 

Nex: Well, I hope he’s paid Mama. 

(They open the street door.) 

CuristinE (bursting in): Mama, I 
saw Mr. Hyde getting on the car. 

Mama: I know. He leave. 

CuristINE: Did he pay you? 

Mama: Sure, he pay me. Hundred 
ten dollar... 

NELs: Gee... 

Mama: (smiling): Is good. 

Curistine: Are you going to put it 
in the Bank? 

Mama: We need it right away. 
(PAPA returns, staggering under an 
armload of books.) Mr. Hyde leaves 
his books, too. For you. 

CuristineE: Alice in Wonderland, 
The Oxford Book of Verse . . . 

Nets: The Last of the Mohicans, 
Ivanhoe 

CurisTINE: We were right in the mid- 
dle of that. 

Mama: Nels can finish it. He can 
read to us now in the evenings. He has 
fine voice, too, like Mr. Hyde. (NELS 
flushes with pleasure.) Is wonderful. 
So much we can learn. (She_ finishes 
the supper making.) Christine, you 
take the butter back to the cooler for 
me, and the yelly, too. (CHRISTINE 
does so.) 1 go up to Dagmar now. 
(She lifts the tray, then pauses): You 
get it, Nels? 

Nets: What? ... Ooh... (taking a 
druggist’s small bottle from his pocket) : 
Here. 

Mama: You put it down. After I 
come back, we do it. You know how? 

Nets: Why, no, Mama,I... 

Mama: You do not ask? 

Nets: No, I... I thought Papa... 

Mama: You know, Lars? 

Papa: No, I don’t know . . . but it 
cannot be difficult. If you hold the 
a 

Mama: And watch him die? Nol I 
think better you get rags . . . and a 
big sponge, to soak up the chloroform. 
You put it in the box with him, and 
cover him over. You get them ready 
out there. 

Nets:. Sure, Mama. 
Mama: I bring some blankets. 





CHRISTINE comes back. Again 
MAMA lifts the tray and starts for 
the door back L. But there is a knock 
on the street door from AUNT JENNY, 
who has come to the house from down 
L. in a state of some excitement.) 
Mama (agitated): So much goes 
on! See who it is, Christine. 
CHRISTINE (peeping): It’s 
Jenny. (She opens the door.) 
Mama: Jenny... 


Aunt 


Jenny (breathless): Marta... has 
he gone? 

Mama: Who? 

Jenny: Your boarder . . . Mr. Hyde 

Mama: Yes, he has gone. Why? 

Jenny: Did he pay you? 

Mama: Sure he pay me. 

Jenny: How? 


Mama: He give me a check. Lars 
has it right there. 

JENNY (with meaning): A check! 

Mama: Jenny, what is it? Christine, 
you give Dagmar her supper. I come 
soon. (CHRISTINE takes the tray from 
her and goes out back L.) What is it, 
Jenny? How do you know that Mr. 
Hyde has gone? 

Jenny: i was at Mr. Kruper’s down 
the street . . . you know, the restaurant 
and bakery . . . and he told me Mr. 
Hyde was there today having his lunch, 
and when he left he asked if he would 
cash a check for him. For fifty dollars. 
(She pauses. ) 

Papa: Well, go on. 

Jenny: Your fine Mr. Hyde didn’t 
expect Mr. Kruper to take it to the 
bank until tomorrow, but he did. And 
what do you think? Mr. Hyde hasn't 
even an account at that bank! (NELS 
returns and stands in the pantry door- 
way.) 

Mama: I dont understand. 

Papa (taking the check from his 
pocket): You mean the check is no 
good? 

Jenny: No good at all. (trium- 
phantly): Your Mr. Hyde was a crook, 

-just as I always thought he was, for 
all his reading and fine ways. Mr. 
Kruper said he’d been cashing them 
all over the neighborhood. How much 
did he owe you? Plenty, I'll bet. 

Mama (looks around, first at NELS 
and then down at the books on the 
table. She touches them): No. No, he 
owed us nothing. (She takes the check 
from PAPA, tearing it.) He pay with 
better things than money. Jenny, I 
cannot talk now. Maybe you don't 
have things to do. I have. 

Jenny *(sneeringly): What? What 
have you got to do that’s so important? 

Mama (taking up the medicine bot- 
tle): I have to chloroform a cat! 

(JENNY steps back in momentary 
alarm, almost as though Mama were 


(NELS goes off to the pantry, as 





referring to her, as she goes out into 
the pantry with the medicine bottle.) 

(Blackout and curtains close.) 

(After a moment, the curtains part 
again on the kitchen, the next morning. 
The books have been taken off the table, 
and MAMA is setting the breakfast 
dishes, with PAPA helping her. DAG- 
MAR comes bursting into the_ room, 
back L.) 

Dacmar: Good morning, Mama. 
"Morning, Papa. Is Uncle Elizabeth all 
better? 

Mama: Dagmar, there is something 
I must tell you. 

DacMar: I want to see Uncle Eliza- 
beth first. (She runs into the pantry. 
MAMA turns helplessly to PAPA.) 

Mama: Do something! Tell her 

Papa: If we just let her think the 
cat die . . . by itself... 

Mama: No. We cannot tell her lies. 

(PAPA goes to the pantry door, 
opening it.) 

DacMar (heard in pantry, off): 
What a funny. funny smell. Good 
morning, my darling, my darling Eliza- 
beth. (MAMA and PAPA stand sstrick- 
en. DAGMAR comes in, carrying the 
cat, wrapped in an old shirt, with its 
head covered.) My goodness, you put 
enough blankets on him! Did you think 
he’d catch cold? 

Mama _ (horror-stricken): Dagmar, 
you must not . . . (she stops at the 
sight of the cat, whose tail is twitching, 
quite obviously alive): Dagmar, let 
me see .. . Let me see the cat! (She 
goes over to her, and uncovers its head.) 

DacMarR (overjoyed): He's well. 
Oh, Mama, I knew you'd fix him. 

Mama (appalled): But, Dagmar, I 
didn’t. I... 

DacMar (ignoring her): I'm going 
to take him right up and show him to 
Nels. (She runs: off back L., calling): 


Nels! Nels! Uncle Elizabeth’s well 
again! 

Mama (turning to PAPA): Is a 
miracle! 


Papa (shrugging): You cannot have 
used enough chloroform. You just give 
him good sleep, and that cures him. We 
rechristen the cat, Lazarus! 

Mama: But, Lars, we must tell her. 
Is not good to let her grow up believ- 
ing I can fix everything! 

Papa: Is best thing in the world for 
her to believe. 

Mama: We finish getting breakfast. 

(She turns back to the table. The 
curtains close.) 


From I Remember Mama: A Play 
in Two Acts by John Van Druten; 
copyright, 1944, 1945, by John Van 
Druten. Adapted from Kathryn Forbes’ 
book, Mama’s Bank Account. Reprinted 
by permission of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc. 
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COINING 


Wier your brother Sid sent home 
those exasperatingly non-committal 
letters from camp last summer, you 
probably didn’t exclaim, “If only he'd 
use vivid phrases!” More likely you ob- 
served with sisterly candor, “Golly, it 
must be a dead place if that’s all he can 
write!” Your parents gloomed, too. For 
the price of Sid’s camp life they'd 
counted on enjoying it themselves sec- 
ond hand, but those letters read just 
about as entertainingly as a telephone 
directory. : 

Then Sid returned, tanned, peppy, 
and shooting off sparkles -in all direc- 
tions as he volubly reported on an ad- 
venturous summer. Why had he disap- 
pointed his family in his letters? Be- 
cause he hadn’t Lothered to combine 
words into picturesque phrases that 
would carry over the sparkle and ex- 
citement. 

Noah Webster furnishes a whole para- 
graph of definitions for the word 
“phrase”: “A short, pithy expression, a 
catchword, any group of two or more 
words that form a sense unit.” Sid’s 
sense units were certainly short! But not 
pithy. (Pithy? Reach for Webster again.) 
They weren’t catch words. they didn’t 
catch the eye or the imagination: 


Dear Folks, 

We went on a hike today to Timber 
Top, the highest mountain around here. 
Took our lunch and made a fire to cook 
dogs and bacon. It was okay till Dick 
sprained his ankle coming down. We had 
a hard time helping him back and getting 
a doctor out from town. 

It was warm in the sun but as usual 
there’s a breeze off the lake tonight. 

There goes “Taps” being played down 
by the lake. 


Love to all, - 
Sid 
Before you can write, you must have 
experiences — of the sort Sid enjoyed at 
camp. But you must not forget your 
readers, as Sid did. Whenever you 
write, you speak to an audience. If you 
keep this reader-audience uppermost in 
your minds, you can constantly test your 
writing. Ask yourself: In this word or 
phrase do I express my thought as ex- 
actly as I can? Will my reader fully un- 
derstand? Will he want to read on? 
Only when you can pass these tests in 
writing letters is there hope of your ex- 
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celling in any other form of creative 
writing. 

Now check on the material Sid had 
from which to create a letter: (1) a 
hike to the top of a high mountain, com- 
plete with bonfire and lunch way up 
there; (2) an accident to a friend and 
the resulting complications; (3) plea- 
sure of feeling the lake breeze, of hear- 
ing a bugle echo across the water. All 
of these experiences clamor for phrases 
descriptive of the five senses and of 
the emotions. Suppose that Sid had writ- 
ten it this way: 


Dear Folks, 

We toiled three miles up Timber Top 
today. From the summit we looked down 
on a patchwork of fields and woods around 
our lake, shining like a piece of broken 
mirror. At noon the smoky smell of bacon 
on our bonfire made us ravenous. We 
consumed “dogs by the dozen.” 

Everybody’s spirits were topnotch until 
Dick sprained his ankle on a stump about 
a mile from camp. After that we took 
turns making hand chairs and’ trying to 
help him laugh it off. It fearly took bribery 
to persuade the doctor to drive out from 
the next town into the wilderness. But with 
the ankle expertly strapped and everybody 
spoiling him. Dick’s feeling fine now. 

The breeze off the lake this evening feels 
like cool water smoothed on your face. 
There goes “Taps.” There’s something 
eerie about the sound of a bugle at night 
echoing across water. I don’t know whether 
it makes me feel peaceful or lonesome. 


Love to all, 
Sid 


The first thing you notice about this 
improved version of Sid’s brief note is 
its unpretentiousness. It isn’t a high- 
brow “epistle.” Sid simply needed to 
take more care and thought in selecting 
his word units, 

What maxims, then, shall we keep in 
mind as we begin to sharpen our 
phrases? These three will prove helpful: 


1. The writer must never lose the 
point of view of the reader. He must 
be both reader and writer at the same 
time. 

2. Polish for lustre! If your imme- 
diate vocabulary doesn’t do the trick, let 
the dictionary help. 

3. Remember that phrases are more 
expressive if they reflect sensory im- 
pressions (touch, taste. smell, sound, 
sight) or the emotions. 

Suppose you take out your latest 
theme and give it a going over with 
these three points for your aim. When 
you've completed this exercise, compare 
the two versions. The contrast between 
them will mark the difference between 
the grade you made and what you could 
have done. 


Match the Catchwords! 


Here are some newly-coined phrases 
(Column B), together with old verbal 
pennies that carry the same value (Col- 
umn A). See how many you can match, 
then go on to coin your own catchwords. 


— 


(a) has to save up to 
weigh himself 
(b) tidy as a pocket 
handkerchief 
c) a glance from eyes 
like dead oysters 

(d) even smoke froze 
in the air 

(e) weary as an old 
dollar bill 

(f) shaped like a 


. a fishy stare 
2. thin as a rail 


8. knee-high to a 
grasshopper 


4. red as a rose 
5. busy as a bee 


6. down to his 
last dime 


soda straw 
7. tired as a dég (g) as fast as a lame 
, snail 
8. neatasa pin § (h) the color of a cox- 
comb 


9. cold ice- 
oa atest a2 (i) active as a sub- 


way turnstile 
10. slow as molas- (j) the size of an 
ses atom 


(8) or ‘(p) 6 (4) 8 (9) 2 ‘“(®Fo ( e 
“(q) » ‘(f) & ‘(3) 3 (2) T ‘ssomsuy 





















































N a sprightly, informal essay, Ju- 
lianne Kemp tells us about a fam- 
ily that may or may not be her own. 
Julianne’s style is conversational, ex- 
travagant, and without any serious 
literary pretenses. We think you'll 
like it. 


Speaking of Families 


My family means well, I guess. As a 
family, they’re about the best there is. 
I mean, my father may be a worry- 
wart, but he never resorted to becom- 
ing a wife- or child-beater. As for Mom 
— well, I’m not sure who else would be 
such an unselfish mother and wife. And 
although I’m the youngest of three 
sisters, I didn’t do so badly on that 
score either. Of course, I can’t forget 
some of the misleading advice thrust 
upon me by Jill and Jo, such as the 
time they spent an evening showing me 
how to flutter my eyelashes, which held 
in store for me a most crude ending. 

My family means well, I guess. It’s 
just that they have no sense of strategy 
when it comes to my current heart- 
throbs. Mother never could understand 
why I was furious the time she enter- 
tained my local catch of the season, a 
football star at that, with an album of 
‘my baby pictures. That boy has cast 
sly smirks at me ever since. In fact, so 
has the whole football team. 

Aftd dear old father. Why, only last 
month he opened the door one Friday 
night, and, seeing a young boy stand- 
ing at the threshold, said: “Here’s your 
quarter, son, now beat it!” 

“But sir! I mean, sir, if it’s all right 
with you, sir, I’ve come to take Janie 
out.” 

“You mean you're not the paper 
boy?” 

Well, Johnny was a nice boy. Too 
bad he didn’t last longer. 

As for my sisters — some things are 
even too horrible to mention. So there 
you have it. My family and my love 
life just don’t mix. ‘ 

The strangest part is that things like 
this happen to me only, not to Jo or 
Jill. In fact, within the past six months, 
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they have outdone themselves and each 
has presented me with a brand new 
brother-in-law. I always wanted an 
older brother, and now I have two. 
Two more sabotagers! I'll never, never 
forget the time that Mike, Jill’s new 
husband, let loose our over-enthusiastic 
cocker spaniel to greet one of my new- 
est prospects. Our cocker has a playful 
habit of jumping all over strangers, 
shedding his hairs generously. Red 
hairs! Almost the same shade as mine. 
And you know how dog hairs cling. 
I’ve often wondered if the poor bov’s 
mother let an unjust or curious thought 
of me pass through her mind. 

As a result of all these well-meaning 
but unmercifully cruel incidents, I was 
beginning to think that I'd been disin- 
herited when it happened. 

Through my own inefficient but ef- 
fective resources, I managed to snag a 
date with Dave Kirby. Now, this may 
not mean anything to you, but Dave 
was ple-e-e-enty cute and nice, to boot. 
And what’s more, he had just safely 
bounced from the clutches of one who 
would “go steady,” and was emphatic- 
ally “off women.” But when he 
bounced, I was there to catch him on 
the rebound. I convinced him that we 
shouldn’t miss the dance at school the 
following Saturday night and trotted 
gleefully on my way. . 

The zero hour arrived, but to my 
overwhelming surprise and delight, 
everything ran so smoothly that I be- 
gan to feel remorse for the cruel things 
I had thought of my own flesh and 
blood. Dave and I received a happy 
send-off and, complete with doorkey 
and all, set out for the dance. 

There’s no need to go into detail 
about the evening that followed. It 
was a divine dance, of course, and we 
both really enjoyed ourselves. And all 
the time we were*eating a snack at the 
local hot-spot, I was feeling more and 
more proud, for I knew now that noth- 
ing drastic could occur. By the time we 
had reached home, my folks would be 
safely tucked away for the night. 

So I thought! And how innocently 
unaware was I of what was to happen. 


For when the crucial moment arrived 
and Dave had just decided that sonie 
females were okay after all, down the 
stairs dashed father in his oldest pa- 
jamas and robe (the one I had begged 
him for years to throw away). It 
seemed that the horn on our car, which 
was in the garage in the back of 
the house, had stuck, causing a con- 
siderable amount of disturbance in 
the neighborhood. This, consequently, 
started our cocker to barking and in 
turn every dog in the block. This wasn't 
enough to ruin me, however. Upstairs, 
another floor show was being pre- 
sented. My mother and Jill were en- 
gaged in hammering and pounding in 
an effort to repair the slats which had 
fallen from Jill's bed; and from the 
bathroom came shrieks of surprise and 
playful anger descending upon us as 
Bill, Jo’s husband, dunked her eagerly 
in a cold shower, thus repaying her for 
some crime she had committed earlier 
in the evening. 

I do not wish to say that the mem- 
bers of my family were not enjoying 
themselves in their own sweet way. I 
just withdrew to the depths of humilia- 
tion. 

The next day, Sunday, may have 
dawned bright and lovely for some, but 
I had just about given up my social 
career. Then it happened. The phone 
rang. 

Trembling, I lifted the receiver from 
the hook and gasped a weak “Hello.” 

Why, I shall never know, but in an- 
swer came Dave's pleasant and oh-so- 
welcome voice. “Janie,” he said to me, 
“how would you like to go for a drive 
this afternoon? Dad has just promised 
me the car.” 

“But Dave,” I replied, “I thought - 
surely — that is, I'd love to go!” 

“Fine. I'll be around in an hour; and 
say, you know what: I think your 
family is swell. They're a lot of fun, 
aren't they?” 

And you know what? I found myself 
silently agreeing with him. 

Julianne Kemp, 17 
Charleston (W. Va.) H. S. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Cramer 
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See Yourself in Print! 


Senior Scholastic welcomes or- 
iginal writings by all high school 
students, on any subject, in any 
form — prose, poetry, essay, news 
or feature story, ete. The best of 
the material received will be pub- 
lished in “Young Voices,” as space 
allows. All material submitted will 
be automatically considered for 
prizes im the annual Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to 
Young Voices Editor if you wish 
your contribution returned. 











Sharon Southworth walked away 
with Second Prize Poetry in last 
year's Scholastic Writing Awards. In 
“Types,” it is easy to trace the quali- 
ties that won Sharon such enthusias- 
tic praise from the professional poets 
who judged the contest. 

First of all, there is her crisp orig- 
inality. Sharon’s subject is a far cry 
from the conventional love-dove- 
above type of theme. She treats it 
wittily, makes wise and unobvious 
comments. Her rhythms are well- 
controlled, too, but best of all is her 
imagery. Each stanza of the poem 
paints a vivid and memorable pic- 
ture. 


Types 
The extroverts wear 
Over their soft skin 
Brass armor . 
Bolted on, 
Clanging with each bouncing step, 
But leaving the hands free for a warm 
handshake. 


Introverts are seen 

Through the transparent cellophane 
wrapper, - 

Details distorted 

Like a trout just beneath the water's 
surface. 

Even if the slippery wetness is dis- 
sected, 

What do the wriggling insides mean? 


The frustrated breathe 

Inside a plaster-of-paris cast — 
Smothered pores, 

Itching skin. 

Struggling to scratch, 
Fingernails gouge the plaster. 


Lackadaisical 

In tin plate 

Soldered at the seams; 
Easily dented, 
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Easily straightened, 
Wearing thin at the seat, 
Daisy in the button hole. 


Normality 
(The word “normal” is a line plotted 
on a graph) 

Wears flesh-tinted plastic, 

Imitating natural skin perfectly. 

I quate, 

“Your own personality is most pleasing. 

BE yourself.” , 

Sharon Southworth, 18 

Ogden (Utah) High School 
Teacher, W. R. Thornley 


Reviews of movies, plays, music, 
books, the dance, etc., are always 
welcome on the “Young Voices” page. 
Stanley Sinclair's appraisal of Henry 
the Fifth is an intelligent one. To be 
good, a review should answer three 
questions: (1) What was the author 
or artist trying to do? (2) How did 
he go about it? (3) To what extent 
was he successful? These are princi- 
ples Coleridge followed when he 
wrote literary criticisms in the 19th 
century, and they still make sense. 


Henry the Fifth 
A Review and Criticism 

The theater was dark and cool, and 
then a blaze of technicolored film 
flashed upon the screen: The Chronicle 
History of King Henrie the Fifth in his 
Historic Battell at Agin Court in 
France! 

I had been awaiting a momentous 
afternoon; I was not prepared for 
Henry. Momentous it was not, for 
something that is unequalled in theater 
history is above that often misused 
superlative. Laurence Olivier has taken 
Will Shakespeare out of the English 
classroom and made him “top-drawer” 

¢ Value. 

In bringing to life the great bard's 
so long neglected Henry the Fifth, Mr. 
Olivier and his able assistants have 
made it a wistful, unworldly affair. To 
my imagination it was like the opening 
of a golden door into enchantment. 
Throughout the lengthy picture I was 
constantly thinking, “If only these 
movie scenes could illustrate those 
Shakespeare books at school, Old Will's 
masterpieces would be vital to all stu- 
dents.” 

As the picture begins, we are taken 
to medieval London, where the camera 
shows us every detail of the quaint 
city on the Thames. Then we cross the 
river — and there’s the Globe Theatre! 
Now the playhouse is quieted as the 
Chorus (superbly played by Leslie 
Banks) utters those famous lines, “Can 
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we within this wooden O . . , the very 
casques of Agin Court . . 2” The first 
scene introduces those far- famed 
Princes of the Church, the comically- 
dignified figure of the elegant Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Felix Aylmer) 
and the scowling Bishop of Ely (Rob- 
ert Helpmann). Their short scene to- 
gether is one of the most amusing in 
the movie and the very motivation of 
the play. And thus we meet the young 
King. 

Naturally, the heroic figure is illustri- 
ous Mr. Olivier. As star, producer, di- 
rector, and designer he is incompar- 
able. His Henry is wise and spirited, 
amorous and idealistic; a stout soldier 
and a lonely man. Shakespeare’s and 
Olivier’s King of England is often at- 
tacked by historians, who call it an in- 
accurate description, but I prefer to en- 
joy this romantic gallant and his 
unforgettable war story. 

And war story it is. Here is a struggle 
of plain men against pompous and de- 
bauched nobles. The British govern- 
ment asked Olivier to do this film, and 
its purpose is quite clear. There is 
no battle so vividly presented in all 
the history of the flickers as is the “His- 
toric Battell at Agin Court.” It was a 
powerful message to wartime England. 

Other characters deserving of credit 
are: Renee Asherson, the naive and 
lovely Princess Kate; Freda Jackson, a 
motherly Mistress Quickly; the sturdy, 
handsome Sheriff of France of Leo 
Genn; and Max Adrian’s shallow Dau- 
phin. The only notably poor perform- 
ance is that of Esmond Knight as Cap- 
tain Fluellen. This is peculiar in an 
otherwise outstanding actor. Portraying 
the Irish general, he is actually hammy 
and amateurish. 

Reginald Beck edited the original 
Shakespeare, producing a script de- 
vised so cleverly that only the most 
astute of the Bard’s followers could de- 
tect the abridgment. 

Other outstanding features are the 
vivid color and clarity gf photography 
and the unusual background setting. In 
the typical medieval painting, build- 
ings lack proportion and perspective: 
so also the rising towers of the French 
castle, town walls, and other . scenes 
have a primitive appearance, In men- 
tioning art, we must praise the ar- 
rangement and design of each scene to 
take the shape of a middle-ages pic- 
ture. The people stand and sit, the 
costuming is executed, and the whole 
effect stilted, as were those imaginative 
artifacts. 

Stanley Sinclair, 15 
Senora (Calif.) Union H. 
Teacher, Roberta Behrend 
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econ is like driving. A good 


reader knows that fast reading is 

not always the best reading. Like 
a driver, you must adjust your reading 
according to two factors: the type of 
material you’re reading, and what you 
want to get out of it. 


Study Your Speeds 


The three kinds of reading that can 
be compared to driving are: rapid 
reading, skimming, and studying. Test 
your know-how by deciding which. you 
would use if you were reading: 


(1) a manual describing the proper 
way to make model airplanes. 

(2) a short story in a popular maga- 
zine. 

(3) a recipe for strawberry short- 
cake. 

(4) a description of New York City 
in an article which might contain some 
information you want about the Statue 
of Liberty. 


(5) a humorous anecdote. 


If you know the ins and outs of 
readings, you answered rapid reading 
for (2) and (5), skimming for (4), 
and studying for (1) and (3). Now 
let’s find out why and how you use 


each method. : 


Quick — But Cautious 


Rapid reading fits the bill when 
you're (a) reading for enjoyment, and 
(b) reading fairly easy material. But 
don’t make it speed reading. If you do, 
you're likely to miss important points 
about the people and the plot in the 
story or article you're reading. Details 
are important; they make a story. If 
you gloss over them, you'll have only 
a hazy idea of the setting and the 
characters and their motives. You won't 
get what you should out of the story. 

Practice the technique of quick, but 
cautious, reading by covering these 
paragraphs as quickly as you can, not- 
ing details carefully as you go. Can you 


head 
All 
About It 


answer the questions following the 
paragraph? 

Two young men, a doctor and a dentist, 
were both in love with the same girl. One 
time it became necessary for the dentist to 
go out of town for ten days. He disliked 
the idea of leaving the field wide open for 
his rival, but he didn’t want to tell this to 
the girl directly. Before he left he told the 
girl, “I must go away for a short while, 
but I am leaving a present for you in your 
office.” In her office the girl found, lined 
up on her desk, ten apples! 

1. The two men in love with the 
same girl were (a) a dentist and a 
lawyer (b) a dentist and a doctor. 

2. The dentist had to go out of town 
for (a) ten days (b) a week. 


/ Detecting Your Data 
~ 


Skimming is the method you use 
when you want to dig out one fact from 
a mass of information. Here you must 
be a reading detective. You don’t want 
to waste time reading everything care- 
fully. You must learn to discard the use- 
less facts and keep going until you hit 
on a elue to the important.evidence. 

You do this by training your eye to 
skip over paragraphs, reading the first 


seek, that’s the hint that your goal js 
in sight. 


Slow + Steady — Study 


Obviously, you must read slowly 
when you study. But that’s only half 
the story. Your reading must be steady 
and concentrated. Your mind must 
“stay with it” every moment, absorb- 
ing facts and ideas. And you have to 
tie the facts together, too, realizing how 
one paragraph leads to the next, relat. 
ing the facts in the introduction to 
the statements in the conclusion. 

Too tough? Not if you know where 

you're heading, and why, before you 
start. You'll know those things if you'll 
take in every sentence — and every idea 
—in the introduction to the chapter, 
article, or book you're reading. That 
‘introduction states the author's pur. 
pose in writing the material. His pur- 
pose in writing becomes your purpose 
in reading it. Figure out what ground 
he’s going to cover, and also what he's 
going to state and prove. Then keep 
those things in mind as you read the 
body of the material. Note the facts 
that back up his introductory state- 
ments. Note the results of the situations 
Jhe presents. 
\. Here’s a test of your ability to line 
up your study questions in advance. 
Read this paragraph, then list the three 
outstanding questions you would keep 
in mind as you read the chapter which 
the paragraph introduces: 


The South is admittedly poor. Part of 
the difficulty lies in that word “admit- 
tedly.” The people’s acceptance of this 
condition has stood stubbornly in the way 
of doing anything about it. On the other 
hand, more and more people are realizing 
that in natural resources, in climate, in ar- 
tistry of living, the South has greater pos- 
sibilities than“ most areas in the country. 
There is evidence in state and regional 


few words of each sentence. Whene planning that Southerners are determined 


you finally hit on a word that has some 
connection with the information you 


to do something about the situation. 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 





Ce HOW'S 
Z THAT 
py sum syntax AGAIN? 


ALWAYS read your column and en- 
joy the~ questions asked. Now I 
have one of my own. 

My girl friend says you can use the 
word “agitate” as in the sentence, “You 
agitate me.” I disagree with her. Will 
you tell me who is right? 

G. T., San Diego (Calif.) H. 8. 


I'm on your side. Although agitate 
means to disturb, excite, ruffle, stir up, 


it is not used as your girl friend uses it. 
You can agitate for reform in your gov- 
ernment. You agitate a liquid by shak- 
ing it. You can be in an agitated state 
of mind. But you can’t agitate a per- 
son. At least, the authorities don’t 
recognize such a use of the word. 
— ° °° 

I was looking over one of your maga- 
zines recently and came across a ques- 
tion that I can tell you something about. 
R. F. of Evanston, Illinois, asked about 
the pronunciation of rodeo. There are 
two different pronunciations of this 
word, but they mean different things. 

A ROH-dee-oh is an exhibition of 
horsemanship. A roh-DAY-oh is a 
roundup of cattle on the range. The 


latter came from the vaqueros who long 
ago were superb horsemen and ex- 
perts at rounding up cattle on the 
ranges. 

When a cattleman or cowboy hears 
people say they went to a roh-DAY-oh 
he laughs and tells them they dont 
know what they're talking about. 


Marjorie Nelson, Roseville, Calif. 


Thank you, Marjorie. All I know 
about this is what I read in the diction- 
ary. Serves me right. Apparently the 
boys at Webster’s slipped up on this 
one. I'm sending a copy of your letter 
along to them. You may hear from them 
as soon as they recover from what the 
cattlemen and cowboys say about them! 

>. 
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AND NONE TO DRINK! 
WHAT | WOULONT GIVE 
FOR A BOTTLE OF 


A DAM HAS BURST ABOVE A SMALL COLLEGE TOWN AND 
*RC” AND QUICKIE HAVE SPENT THE DAY RESCUING 
SURVIVORS FROM THE FLOOD! == =~ 


MM (LL STEER PAST HER. W 
Mk) YOU TRY TO SNAG THE 
POLE WITH THE 


BOAT HOOK! y 


QUICKIE HOLDS THE BOAT ON ITS 
COURSE IN THE ROARING, SEETHING 
FLOOD WATERS. AS THE SMALL CRAFT 
RACES PAST THE POLE, R.C LUNGES 
AND HOOKS AN IRON BRACE 


Now! EASY 
DOES 'T/ 


DID YOU HEAR WHAT SHE HELL GIVE YOU ALL THE 
SAID, *RC*? HER FATHER'S ROYAL CROWN COLA You 
A ROYAL CROWN COLA CAN DRINK —YOU 


EVERYBODY DESERVES 
ROYAL CROWN COLA — iTS 
THE ONLY COLA THATS BEST BY 

TASTE -TEST/ 


a 
SS q, 
Ax 


= 


~~ —_| LOOKS WOFELESS 


- 


a 


* 


CAREFUL, MISS/ DONT 
TOUCH THOSE WIRES! 
(LL GIVE YOU A LIFT 


CHARLES STARRETT 


Columbia Pictures Western Star, says: 


YOU RE ON, BUCKEROO! 
RC SURE TASTES BEST 


“*I took the cola taste-test four years 
ago~—picked RC best-tasting. It has 
been my favorite ever since!’’ Try it! 
Say, “‘RC for me!”’ That's the quick 
way to get a quick-up with Royal Crown 
Cola—best by taste-test! 


NAL CROW, 
Or coun 


Best by taste-test 
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bile horn honked. three times, 
waited, then honked twice more. 
Janey jumped to her feet. She wanted 
to run out the front door and down the 
walk to the curb but she’d have to keep 


(Q) vie in the street an automo- 


Ted waiting a minute just to show hig 


he was, after all, only another boy 
She’d find him at the curb, sprawled 
under the wheel of his jalopy and she’d 
say: “What's the idea of all the noise, 
chum?” 

She had -no idea what Ted would 
toss back for an answer but she knew 
it would be sharp. Ted was the most 
exciting thing that had ever happened 
to her. This would be their third date 
and every girl on the street was green 
with envy, because Ted was’ something 
special, a sophomore at the university. 

The horn honked again, lazily yet 
imperatively too. Janey took a step to- 
ward the door. And then it happened. 
Her father cast the evening paper 
aside. 

“Is that for you?” 

“Y-yes, sir.” 

“Then sit down.” 

“But he’s waiting for me, Daddy.” 

“Whoever he is, he can come to the 
house like a gentleman.” The horn 
honked again. “When I was—” 

“I know,” Janey broke in. “In your 
dav no self-respecting young lady 
would save time by going to the street 
to meet her boy friend. She’d—” 

“Boy friend! How I hate that ex- 
pression!” 

The horn sounded again. 

“If he blows it one more time,” Mr. 
McDaniel declared, “I'll call the police 
and tell them there’s a public nuisance 
out here.” 

Janey wanted to die. Ted would keep 
on honking and a policeman would 
loom up suddenly and order him on 
his way. Never. would \ Janey live. it 
down. Ted would go back to that col- 
lege girl, that Esther Something-or- 
other, the one he’d been dating before 
he met Janey, and everybody in high 
school would be laughing at her. 

But the horn did not blow again. In- 
stead Janey heard the soft shuffle of 
Ted’s rubber soles on the concrete 
walk. He knocked, then opened the 
door and stepped into the hall. 

“Janey!” he shouted. “What the heck 
goes on? Didn’t you hear the horn?” 

Mr. McDaniel walked into the hall. 
“She heard it,” he said, “but Janey is 
used to having her friends come to the 
house. By the way, Janey’s not going 
out tonight. If you'd like to spend the 
evening here, you're welcome.” 


Reprinted by permission of the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the author. 


into phe roomy” 


“Well!” Ted said. “Well! Did-{-6ee? 4-9 
told off! Your old man like that @¥#he “4 
he“~4 

“A 


tA 


time? Did he mean business whe 
said you couldn’t go out tonight?” 

Janey nodded. 

Ted whistled softly and then slouched 
down on the sofa beside Janey. He 
was a tall boy, thinner than most, with 
a dark narrow face and quick restless 
black eyes. He was the smoothest cha- 
acter Janey had ever dated. He wore 
salmon-colored slacks and a_ bright 
green sport shirt open at the throat and 
out at the tail and he was definitely 
the current rage. For the moment, fleet- 
ing though it might prove to be, he 
belonged to Janey. 

There was a mirror across the room 
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tase jextk ‘9K at herself and 
Wfs inseeatly lat that tonight she had 
done her hair up high. It made her 
look older. But she was doubtful about 
the simple yellow dress. In it she might 
just as well be thirteen as seventeen. 

Her father came back into the living- 
room and Ted said, “Have a seat, sir.” 
Her father looked at Ted wonderingly, 
but Ted was equal to the occasion. He 
began talking to Mr. McDaniel about | 
(Continued on page 32) 
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I. The first thing you need when you go 
into business for yourself is an idea, or a 
service, or a product—something to sell, in 
other words. The better that “something” 
is, the better your chances of getting enough 
customers—and of keeping them satisfied. 


4 Now comes good management. 
Maybe yours is the kind of business you 
@f run all by yourself. If not, you'll have 
hire a capable manager. If you fail here, 
fompetition will soon force you out of busi- 
tess. Then you and your backers will lose 
their money and you and your employees 
will be out of jobs! 





to go into business 
—and stay in? 


What do you need 


i] 


2. Next you need money enough to get 
started and to keep going until income 
catches up with outgo. Maybe you use your 
own savings—or maybe you borrow from 
a bank—or from other people who have 
enough confidence in your proposition to 
risk their savings. 


5. And almost from the day you start, 
you'll need to do enough business to meet 
your payroll, your rent, your taxes and all 
your other expenses. And these charges must 
be paid before there'll be anything left for 
you or your backers. 


, 
Ne vnona | OF ie 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 

















3. Then, of course, you need loyal em- 
ployees who know their jobs, and a place 
in which to do business. And this will have 
to be equipped with supplies, or materials, 
or machinery—the “tools” with which to 
work, 


6. Finally you need to make a fair profit 
—not just because you want one, but be- 
cause that’s the only way you can stay in 
business. Profits are the very mainspring of 
American industry. And they pay for the 
expansion and improvements that bring 
more products, more jobs, lower prices and 
greater security for all. 








Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 
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Stolen Date 


(Continued) 


the jewelry business. With half her 
mind Janey paid attention, with the 
other half she considered her father. 

It’s just that he’s old, she thought. 
Forty-one his last birthday. It. was 
funny how when you got.old you got 
cross and set in your ways. Growing up 
was funny. When you were little you 
wanted to be with your dad every sin- 
gle minute. Then you grew up and 
od father was suddenly a stranger; 
e was cross and unreasonable and had 
no idea that you couldn’t treat a boy 
like Ted just any old way. He just didn’t 
understand. 


Sue remembered something that had 
happened only last week. Her father 
had said, “Janey, I’ve got to drive up 
to Charlottesville Saturday. Like to 
ride along?” 

“Oh, Dad, I can't,” she had told him. 
“Sue Morrill is giving a tennis party.” 

Her father had looked at her wist- 
fully and he had said, “When you were 
a little girl and I had to go somewhere, 
you always wanted to go along. Now 
when I'd like to take you somewhere, 
you always have something else to do.” 

Quick tears had sprung to her eyes 
and Mr. McDaniel had put his big arm 
across her shoulders. 

“Never mind,” he had said. “It hap- 
pens all the time. But I’m sorry you 
can’t go.” 

Growing up was funny, she thought 
again. Parents didn’t want you to live 
your own life and sometimes — some- 
times you had to hurt them. 

Janey looked at herself in the mirror. 
Yes, the new way she had fixed her 
honey-goid hair did make her seem 
older. If only she could fix her eyes. 
They were such wide-open innocent- 
looking hazel. They were childlike, al- 
most, not a bit like Esther-Something- 
or-other’s dark sultry eyes. 

Janev heard her father say, “So you 
are at the university? What course are 
you taking?” 

“Oh, just straight academ,” Ted an- 
swered. “Five classes. Two tough ones 
and three crips.” 

“Crips?” 

“Sure. Easy ones. Short for cripples. 
I talked with a lot of fellows and they 
all advised me to take as many crips as 
possible. What counts later is that old 
degree after your name, not what 
classes you took. You forget what you 
learned anyway.” 

“Oh,” said Janey’s father, and Janey 
hoped that he wasn’t too old to under- 
stand Ted’s fresh young point of view. 
“Oh,” her father said again. “Well, I'll 
tell you good night.” 


He walked out of the room and 
the stairs. Janey’s mother came in 
spoke to Ted. Then she too said good 
night and climbed the stairs. Ted took 
one of Janey’s hands and held it. 

“Parents,” Ted said, “are excess bag- 
gage. Oh, yours aren’t any worse than 
mine or anybody else’s. My old lady 
found out about me coming to see you 
and now she wants to know all about 
you. I said “Well, Mom, I'll get the 
gal to write out her pedigree and show 
it to you.’ That stopped her. That 
stopped her cold.” 

Janey laughed and then for a mo- 
ment wondered why. It wasn’t really 
very funny. 

“Your old man,” Ted went on, “is a 
thwarted writer. Oh, sure. He had to 
quit college when his father died and 
take over the family jewelry business. 
But all the time he wanted to be a 
writer. That’s why he writes all those 
letters to the newspapers.” 

“Til bet that’s true!” Janey cried. “1 
—why, I never thought of it that way 
before. I think it’s marvelous how you 
figure things out, Ted.” 

“It's genius, honey chile. And I’ve 
got something else figured out too. I 
know how we can beat the rap and run 
out to the Green Arrow and catch a 
couple of dances. I—” 

“Daddy said I couldn’t go out. But 
look, maybe if I go upstairs and ap- 
proach him sort of psychologically, he 
will let us walk down the street to 
Sue’s.” 

“Let's give dear old Sue the brush- 
off tonight,” Ted said, “and go out to 
the Arrow.” 

“But I told you—” 

“Pardon. Your old man told me. Now 
I'm going to tell you how we can beat 
the rap.” 


For a moment Janey didn’t like that. 
A sudden surge of loyalty to her tather 
made her almost angry with Ted. But 
she waited. 

“Tll leave early,” Ted told her, “in 
just a few minutes. You beat it up to 
your room and make with the noise like 
you're going to bed. When you're sure 
the old folks are asleep—” 

“Oh, I couldn't!” 

“All the women in this town! All the 
blondes and brunettes and redheads! 
And | have to pick one that’s afraid to 
have a little fun!” 

“I'm not afraid.” 

“All the women in this town, and | 
have to date one who lets her old man 
live her life for her.” 

“I—I just don’t want to—to hurt my 
father’s feelings.” 

“That’s the point. He'll never know. 
If you can get out you can sure get 
back in.” 

Finally Ted snapped his fingers. 
















































came in. On second thought, Janey, 
you're right. I should have known bets} 
ter. You're absolutely right. I just go 
to remembering how I used to steal 
Esther Creedon out of her house, But 
of course Esther is a lot older than you 
are. You're too young.” 


J ANEY let her shoes fall to the floor 
with a thud. She ran the water nois. 
ily in the bathroom. With her hands 
she pressed upon the bed until the 
springs creaked. She tiptoed into the 
hall and listened until she could make 
out deep regular breathing in the room | 
next door. Then, carrying her shoes, 
she stole downstairs. 

Ted was waiting at the corner of the 
block. Jubilantly he kicked open the 
door and Janey slid in. The jalopy 
buzzed its way along Lavender Street. 
Janey “shivered and Ted patted her 
knee. They wheeled off Lavender onto 
the highway and headed out of town. 

It was a night to remember, Janey 
thought, a night made all the sweeter 
because it was stolen. It wasn’t wrong, 
she protested>-She wanted to live. Her 
father. had no right to be an old fogy. 

Still, in her heart she wondered. 

“You're the cutest gal I’ve dated all 
week,” Ted said lazily. 

Janey made no answer. She was too 
busy trying to stifle her misgivings. She 
was going to be happy tonight, hap- 
pier than she’d ever been, so happy 
she’d forget that her father might find 
her out. You had to take risks, didn't 
you? All the happy glamorous people 
you read about did gay desperate 
things, didn’t they? When other peo- 
ple tried to fence them in, didn’t they 
strike out with bright courage and a 
reckless disregard of the odds? 

“Quite a moon,” Ted remarked. 

It was quite a moon. Janey watched 
it, a fat lazy yellow moon. The same 
moon that used to come up out of the 
ocean down at Virginia Beach in the 
old days when she and her mother and 
father used to go there on her father’s 
vacation. She stopped looking at the 
moon. 

At the Green Arrow Ted was won- 
derful to her. He had the orchestra play 
three of her favorite pieces and she 
loved the way he danced. He didn't 
gallop all over the floor and he didn't 
try to hold her too closely. Even her 
father would have had to admit that he 
danced like a gentleman. Oh, her father 
would like Ted when he got to know 
him. 

“You're mighty quiet,” Ted told her 
finally. “But I don’t blame you. This 
music’s lousy.” 

“T love it,” she whispered. 

“Its still lousv. You knaw. I’ve got 

(Continued on page 43) 
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To-morrow 


The Story of 
Jim Young 


@ Did you ever wonder who plans and develops the 
home appliances which you use? Well, they’re men 
like Jim Young. These men think up new designs 
and then they plan and develop and improve these 
designs until they become workable and practical 
realities. Right now, the General Electric refrigera- 
tors, ranges, and other appliances that homemakers 
will buy in 1950 are under development. 


_ As Engineer in charge of Advance Engineering 
Section of the Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, Jim’s group develops appliances two to five 
years ahead of the market, trains new engineers for 
the Department, and consults with others on techni- 
cal questions. 


Jim and his fellow-workers are contributing to the 
improvement of products by doing a full-time job of 
finding better methods and materials. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Jim was very much interested 


in science—both in school and at home. He used to take apart, 


and rebuild, old automobiles as a hobby. 
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According to Jim, the first “real work’ he did in G. E. was on 
large-size rocket-launchers, both airborne and land types. During 


the war he also did work on torpedo gyroscopes. 
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He entered Lafayette college at the age of 16, and was gradu- 
ated in 1937 with a B.S. degree in M.E. While there he not only 
won many scholastic honors, but also took part in numerous sports, 





Jim still likes all forms of athletics; his main sport is golf. He and 
his wife now make a hobby of planning the heme which they are 
going to build. 


















HAT do you think a high school 
graduate should know? Do parents 
give teen-agers too much or too little 
freedom nowadays? What are your pet 
peeves in dating? Should high school 
students “go steady”? 

That is the kind of questions an- 

swered on this page about once a month 
when Jam Session takes the place of 
“Boy dates Girl.” Who answers them? 
You do! 
, Hundreds of high school students — 
many entire classes— answered this 
question near the end of the school 
term last spring: WHAT DO YOU 
THINK A HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
SHOULD KNOW? Here are the results 
listed in the order of preference: 


1. How to make friends and get 
along with people (including an under- 
standing of other peoples). 

2. Goals jn life (including how to 
choose a vocation). 

3. A knowledge of government. 

4. How to speak and write correctly. 

5. Good character (including ideals 
and standards, dependability, sports- 
manship, loyalty, etc.). r 


TODAY'S QUESTION 
What Should a H. S. Graduate Know? 


I think that a high school graduate 
should have three .narks of maturity: 
self-reliance, a sense of responsibility, 
and self-control, He should be able to 
make and keep friends, to budget his 
time and money, and he should have 
knowledge of governmental and 
world affairs. He should have an idea 
of the vocation he wishes to follow. 
Race and color should not make any 
difference in the way he treats his as- 
sociates. He should have a vocabulary 
sufficient for his needs, and he should 
be able to speak and write correctly. He 
should have ideals and standards that 
will enable him to make a successful 
home and family life. Religion should 
be a part of his everyday life. He should 
be able to take care of his leisure time 
and spend some of it on hobbies and 
sports. He should Have-learned to feel 
at ease at a formal dance or dinner or 
whenever he is before the public. He 
should be able to make application for 
a job, personally, or by letter. A high 
school. graduate with these qualities 


6. Good manners and personality. 

7. How to manage money and time 
Cincluding leisure-time activities). 

8. Ability to think clearly and make 
up one’s own mind. 

9. Good health habits (including a 
knowledge of sex). 

Boyd Reeves’ letter (the first printed 
below) is an excellent summary of 
most of the things mentioned by stu- 
dents from all sections of the country. 
Read his letter and selections from 
others and see whether you agree. 

The topic for the next Jam Session 

will be: WHAT DO YOU. CONSIDER 
“THE FIVE OUTSTANDING MOVIES 
YOU'VE SEEN IN THE PAST YEAR? In 
addition to listing your favorite five, 
tell which one you liked the best and 
why. 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than October 6 to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. If you do 
not wish your name printed, please say 
so, but all letters must be signed with 
name and school address in order to be 
eligible for publication on this page. 

— Gay Head 


will be a genuine asset to his commun- 
ity. 

Boyd Reeves 

Cedar City (Utah) H. S. 


The only real essential for a high 
school graduate is to know how to get 
along with people. Anyone with aver- 
age intelligence can pick up the trade 
or vocation he wishes to enter even if 
he does not get sufficient training in 
school. People cai tolerate you if you're 
willing to learn, but not if you can’t 
get along with them. 


Anne Taback 
Tilden H. &., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A high school grad should have some 
background in the social sciences so 
that he will know what a union is and 
what it is for. 


Robert Trouvillion 
Chicago (ill.) Vocational ScReol 


He should know exactly how his 
government is run and be so familiar 
with it that he can find the “weak 
spots.” 

“Audrey Morton 
Bradford H. S., Kenosha, Wis. 



















































I think a graduate should have an 
elementary knowledge of every subject, 
Specialization belongs to the college 
field, not to the high school curricula, 


Leonard Lorensen 
Washington H. S., Sioux Falls, $. D, 


He should have acquired dignity, and 
should be able to meet difficult situa- > 
tions with poise. 


Colleen McCanna 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, tl. 


A high school graduate should know 
how to keep an open mind on all sub- 
jects. Above all, he should realize that 
he knows very little about anything. 


Larry DiPlacids 
New Castle (Pa.) H. S. 


Among other things, I believe he 
should have some knowledge of the 
atomic bomb, supersonic speed, and 
other scientific developments that have 
come up in the last five years. 


Robert Ethington 
Lincoln H. S., Council Blufts, lowa 


The most important thing that a high 
school graduate should kfiow is how 
to make friends and influence enemies. 


Betty Merritt 
Newfon (Kansas) H. §. 


A high school graduate should know 
himself: his own character, his atti- 
tudes, his personality, and his ability. 
Of course, it is important to know how 
to figure a budget, and how to do a 
certain job well enough to make it a 
vocation. Yet even with such skills, 
how far will the graduate get if he 
doesn’t ‘know himself? He should ask 
himself: Can I face people with a smile 
even when I feel terrible? Have I had 
enough psychology to understand peo- 
ple and their. hardships? If every grad- 
uate could answer these questions, I 
think the world would be smoother. 


Beverly Patterson 
Bremerton (Wash.) H. $. 


Since we are all planning on marriage 
in the future, a high school graduate 
should understand the factors that en- 
ter into choosing a mate. He should 
know something about the human body 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Sainte 


SHERLOCK HOLMES: Extraordinary, your modern rail- 
roads! Do you mean to say that switch is thrown by 
aman who never sees it? 


RALROAD MAN: That’s right, Mr. Holmes. Both the 
switch and the signal beside it -are run by remote 
control—and the operator is 50 miles away! 





HOLMES: Must be frightfully costly to install such a mar- 
velous mechanism! 


RAILROAD MAN: Yes, it is—but “centralized traffic con- 
trol,” like other modern railroad equipment, helps 
make possible the swift, safe rail transportation on 
which this country depends. Railroads can continue 
to progress if they earn enough money for the fine 
service they give! 


Astounding!” 


ced Mr. Holmes 





RAILROAD MAN: licre we are in front of the marvelous 
“electric map” which shows the location of every 
train on a long stretch of track. Colored lights indi- 
cate the position of each switch and signal. The 
operator can throw switches and direct trains many 
miles away—simply by turning the little knobs in 
front of him! 
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When You Wear BALL-BAND 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES 


You'll say they’re the finest, 









































































most comfortable shoes you 
ever wore, because they fit right, and 
they’re made right inside and out! 
Put on a pair, see how light they are, 
how springy your feet feel. Do that 
today ... go to the store where you 
see the Red Ball trade-mark. 








Ask to See Ball-Band 


ARCH-GARD Shoes 
The ARCH-GARD sup- 
ports your feet at the 3 vi- 
tal points where feet need 
protection most, as the dia- 
gram at the left shows. It 
relieves strain and fatigue. 
You can enjoy ARCH- 
GARD support only in 
BALL-BAND Canvas 
Sport Shoes. Look for 
the name. BALL-BAND 
ARCH-GARD 
on the 
insole. 


Look For The Red Ball 
In the Store and on 
The Sole of the "9 


' Zs $ 


Ball-Band. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. COMPANY ,Mishawaka, Indiane 














1 \ Ba 2, Say What 
2 ti / , You Please 


- - and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Scholastic Magazines, in open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We want to 
know what’s on your mind. Other read. 
ers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St, 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 


In a recent baseball game between 
Woodstock and Bacon Academies, an 
outfielder was using a catcher’s mitt. 
He caught a fly ball, and the umpire 
declared the batter out. There has been 
much arguing since then, and I wonder 
if your Sports Editor would answer this 
question: Is it legal for an outfielder 
to use a catcher’s mitt? 

Seavey Morse, Jr. 
Woodstock (Conn.) Academy 


Our Sports Editor says the answer is 
no. According to Rule 21, every player, 
except the catcher and the first base- 
man, is restricted to the use of a leather 
glove weighing not over ten ounces 
and measuring not over fourteen inches 
around the palm. — Ed. 

. o ° o 

I've been reading your magazine 
since I was a seventh grader (I'm a 
senior now), and I don’t like to miss 
a single issue. I especially enjoy the 
editorials. They’re really super! I re 
member two that were extra good in 
last spring’s issues — “Carry More Than 
Your Share” and “Make Up Your Own 
Mind.” Let’s have more like those. I 
think a lot of the world-wide tangles 
would be straightened out if more peo- 
ple would read and practice those edi- 
torials. , 

_ Fleta Ruth Rhodes 
Oakdale (Ky.) Vocational Schwol 
° °° o 


Here is a problem I'd like to discuss 
in ‘your “Say What You Please” column: 

Being a young girl growing up in an 
historic period, there are many things 
I don’t ynderstand. Among them is the 
attitude of the South toward the Negro. 

The Thirteenth Amendment abol- 
ished slavery. The Fourteenth gave the 
Negro the rights of a citizen and the 
protection of the law. The Fifteen gave 
the Negro the right to vote. 

Yet today Negroes in the South can- 
not vote unless they own land or pay & 
fee. They cannot walk on the same side 
of the street as white men. If all men 
are created equal, how can this com 
tinue? 

Roslyn Shapiro 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Any comments? — Ed. 
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ff Save Your Money. t# Good. HH HH Bee. 


VOCAL 

##Chi-Baba Chi-Baba (Capitol). 

sggy Lee. Top-notch singing by Peggy 
with excellent backing by husband Dave 
Barbour’s orch. The flipover, Ain’tcha 
Eoer Comin’ Back is below Peggy's 
wual standard, completely lacking the 
warmth which characterizes her sing- 


On the Sunny Side of the Street 
Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie (Decca). 
Bing Crosby and Lionel Hampton. A 
bigger mismatching of talent would be 
hard to find. 
#+#+#Dry Bones and Ole Moses Put 
"Pharaoh in His Place (Decca). The 
Fred Waring Glee Club does two spirit- 
uals with beautiful phrasing and good 


tone. 

#If I Should Lose You and Skip- 
Rope (Capitol). June Christy. Why 
Capitol ever released this flat, clumsy 
singing by June, we'll never know. 

#Old Shank’s Mare and Get Off 
It and Go (Capitol). Ella Mae Morse. 
Somewhat colorless singing backed by 
hep boogie. 

#+Natch (Columbia). Dinah Shore 
and Woody Herman. Fine, straight 
singing by Dinah is hashed up by 
Woody’s cuteness. The flipover is Tal- 
lahassee. 


JAZZ 
#T.T. on Toast, I Don’t Know 
vit I Love You So, Indigo Echoes, 
Tough Truckin’, Blue Mood, Delta 
Bound, Clouds in My Heart, and Slip- 
pery Horn. (Columbia.) Duke Elling- 
ton. This album is part of a Hot Jazz 
series being issued by Columbia. It in- 
cludes eight masters recorded between 
1982 and 1938, but previously un- 
issued. Discs range in excellence from 
T.T. and Mood (+++) to Indigo 
Echoes (+) and spot such soloists as 
Rex Stewart, Barney Bigard, Lawrence 
Brown, Johnny Hodges, Cootie Wil- 
liams, and Harry Garney. You can trace 
much of the development of the Duke’s 
present orch through those platters. 
#++Charlie’s Choice and Stompin’ 
at the Savoy (Vox). Charlie Christian. 
A real collectcr’s item of six sides by 
Charlie Christian, one of the greatest 
guitarists who ever lived. These were 
recorded at a jam session by an ama- 
teur recording expert and have never 
been released before. There's tre- 
mendous drive, rhythm, and beauty in 
Charlie’s playing. 


Shans pS EE 
OS Mats #7 





H#HHSt. Louis Blues, Tiger Rag, 
Song of the Vipers, Will You, Won't 
You Be My Babe, Sunny Side of the 
Street (Vox). Louis Armstrong. Another 
collector’s album of sides recorded by 
Louis in Paris in 1934, Remember the 
date if they sound a little odd at first. 
Includes some of the best Armstrong 
singing and trumpeting you can hear. 

#Jack, This Is My Husband, 
They Needed No Words, Footnote to 
a Summer Love, The Children Met the 
Train, Little White Samba, A Little 
Girl Grows Up, Remembez Me to 
Youth, The Amorous Poltergeist (Vox). 
A group of fascinating, almost classical 
octets, by the modern American com- 
poser, Alec Wilder. Instruments include 
clarinet, oboe, English horn, flute, bas- 
soon, bass clarinet, harpsichord, bass, 
and drums. The music is impressionistic, 
delicate, warm, and brilliant. 


CLASSICAL 


#+2+2Delius’ Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra (Columbia). Liverpool 
Philharmonic Oychestra conducted by 
Malcolm Sargent. Albert Sammons, vio- 
linist. This is one of Delius’ more am- 
bitious compositions and displays the 
composer's talents at their most lyric. 
Albert Sammons, to v‘hom the concerto 
was dedicated, handles the violin sec- 
tions with grace and skill. 

+#Liszt’s Mefisto Waltz (Colum- 
bia). New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Rodzinski. A dramatic, colorful compo- 
sition, competently recorded. However, 
if the Victor recording of William 
Kapell’s piano performance is still 
around, we recommend it as a more 
exciting version, 
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A “Sharps & Flats 
Special” . . . Vocal 


###The 
Spaniard That 


Blighted My Lif 
(Decca.) Bing Cros- 
by and Al Jolson in 
one of the funniest 
platters we've 
heard with Crosby 
and Jolson kidding the light opera kind 
of singing. The backing, Alexander's 
Ragtime Band, has some not very funny 
chit-chat, but the singing’s good. 
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Do You Know ? 
As you write, the heat of your hand ma 
raise the rature b fay bmerd pm 4 
barrel as as 25 . This expands 


4 the air in the sac and forces ink from the 


barrel. Unless the point is equipped with 
“combs”, this of ink wi age 
the point. The “‘combs”, however, 


the surplus ink and ur writing 
free from blots. 7 











THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


There’s no question about an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen being right for you. 
Esterbrook lets you make your personal 
selection from 33 different point styles 
... you choose the one that matches 
your type of handwriting exactly... 
the right point for the way you write... 
and fit it into the pen yourself. 


And, this personal point of your 
Esterbrook Pen is instantly renewable, 
should you ever damage it. Just get an 
Esterbrook ‘‘Renew-Point” with the 
game number...at any pen counter. 





NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 





TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 








RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Which Of These Famous 


WINCHESTER 22's 


O€ MARK 


who wants the best 22 rifle 

er he? inchester. Famous the world 
over, Winchester 22’s are strong, accu- 
rate, smooth-working and "man’s 
size. And whatever price or style you 
desire, there is a Winchester 22 to meet 
~~ whether you’re a 

an expert... single shot 

t action, n. bolt action repeaters, slide 
action repeaters or self-loading rifles. 
See these Winchester rifles at your 
eee at us end yon Snow 


ees, It's inchester’s full line of 22 
t’s octet Ienseling Ax 4 = -C 

Arms Co., New 

Haven, Ca Om of Olin Indus- 


WINCHESTE. 


TRADE MARK 


would YOU like 


MODEL 69—A Bolt Action Re- 
peater that for looks and action will 
delight any 22 shooter. Shoots 22 
Short, Long and 22 ay: Rifle car- 


MOOR F2-—Bolt Action Tubular 
magazine Repeater. Shoots 20 Short, 
16 Long or 15 Long Rifle cartridges. 


MODE 74—Lightning fast, stream- 
lined self-loading Automatic. Shoots 
14 Long Rifle or 20 Short cartridges 
as fast as you can pull the trigger. 


MODE 61—Hammerless Tubular 


for all 





MODE 63—10 Shot Self-Loading 
Automatic with tubular magazine, 
loading through a port in the side of 
the stock. 


MODEL 75—An accurate target 
rifle at moderate price. Light weight, 
modern ae pea sights and leather 


BE A RANGER...WIN A RANGER SHOOTING EMBLEM 
Write for a new, FREE, illustrated for your jacket. Start your own rifle 

club. Mail the coupon for your free 
copy today. No obligation. 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


Me-LUFE WITH FATHER § (Warner 
Brothers. Produced by Robert 
Buckner. Directed by Michael Cur- 
tiz.) 


America’s favorite play (judging by 
the fact that it was the longest contin- 
uous-run comedy in theater history) 
has been transported to the screen. This 
elaborate technicolored _ production 
should assure the red-headed Day fam- 
ily of immortality. 

William Powell plays the part of the 
incomparable Mr. Day who rules his 
family with an iron hand (or thinks he 
does). 

The screenplay follows the stage ver- 
sion closely. As you may recall, there 
is very little plot — except father. How- 
ever, every time father comes in view 
there is a dramatic crisis that the most 
carefully contrived plot would be hard 
put to equal. For the most part the ac- 
tion hinges on the efforts of Mrs. Day 
(Irene Dunne) to get her obstinate 
and explosive husband baptized, on Mr. 
Day’s efforts to teach his wife the rudi- 
ments of bookkeeping, and on Clarence, 
Jr.’s (Jimmy Lydon’s) efforts to acquire 
a suit of his own. (In a siege of econ- 
omy, Father has had one of his old 
suits cut down for Clarence.) 

Perhaps the perennial charm of Life 
With Father is that it depicts a family 
where tempests are the rule rather than 
the exception. Yet, despite the constant 
eruptions, we realize that the bonds of 





Chania, Jr. Uimmy Lydon) feels 
inhibited in his father’s trousers. 
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7 All entries should be typed or written 





a 
dfection and understanding that hold 
the dynamic Day family together are 
indestructible. 

The film would have profited by a 
little cutting. Some of the humorous se- 
quences are drawn out to the point 
where they lose their punch. However, 
if you're particularly fond 6f Father 
and his family you won't mind. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Great Expectations. 
¥Bob, Son of Battle. ““The Hucksters. 
¥’The Unfinished Dance. “Duel in the 
Sun. ““Body and Soul. “Red Stallion. 
“Repeat Performance. 

Comedy: ““Life With Father. ““Mir- 
acle on 34th Streét. ~“The Bachelor 
and the Bobby-Soxer. ““Ghost and 
Mrs. Muir. ““Dear Ruth. ““Welcome 
Stranger. ““The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty. “Honeymoon. ““It Happened 
on Fifth Avenue. 

Mystery: “Crossfire. ““Green for 
Danger. 

Western: “Cheyenne. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. “New Or- 
leans. “Fiesta. 





“Life With Father’ Contest 


Scholastic Magazines and Warner 
Brothers’ Pictures are sponsoring a con- 
test for the best essay comparing the 
American scene as depicted in the film 
life With Father with the American scene 
today. Sixty cash prizes totaling $500 
will be awarded for the best essays. 

In comparing “life with fathcr’ in the 
1880s with “life with father” in 1947, 
you may ider such aspects as trans- 
portation, dress, manners, business life, 
the home, etc. 

Two groups of prizes will be awarded. 
Group | will be for students in the 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades; Group Ii for stu- 
dents in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 
Prizes in each group will be as follows: 
First prize, $50; second, $40; third, $30; 
fourth, $20; fifth, $10. Twenty-five hon- 
orable mentions of $4 each will also be 
awarded in each group. 

Your essay should not be over 500 
words in length. It showld be accom- 
panied by a sheet of paper containing 
the following information: Your name, 
home address, age, school, and grade. 





‘legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
only. ». 

The contest opens September 22nd and 
will close December 15th. Announcement 
of winners will be made in the Janu- 
ary 19th issue of Scholastic Magazines. 
Mail your essay to: “Life With Father” 
Contest, Scholastic Magazines, “220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Your essay must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, December 15, 1947. 

See the film as soon as it comes to 
your neighborhood theater and write 
your essay while your impressions are 
fresh. 

















































THE GREATEST COACHES 
IN FOOTBALL comprise 
the advisory staff of 


Wat linégor 
= GolaSmith 


Ne 


BUCK SHAW 


Son Francisco 49°» 





Who have designed and fleld-tested MacGregor 
Goldsmith Equipment . . « men who played the 
game and who have developed winning teams, 
Whenever you buy Sports Equipment, look for 

the MacGregor Goldsmith Trade Mark and you're 
sure of getting the best . . . the same kind 


champions vee. 
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Cleverly combines ° 


Mutual Broadcasting System 
news commentator. “My crew 
will be along in just a second.” 

The crew to whom “Van” referred 
wasn't a group of pressmen or en- 
gineers assisting him on his news 
broadcast. It was a couple of his co- 
stats on Twenty Questions, Mutual’s 
hit quiz program (Saturdays, 8 p.m., 
EDT.) They also happen to be related 
to him, making Twenty Questions a 
family affair. Off the air, Florence 
Rinard is Mrs. Vandeventer, and _ six- 
teen-year-old Bobby McQuire is their 
son. (He adopted his grandmother’s 
maiden name for his radio work.) 

“There’s_ really nothing original 
about Twenty Questions,” Van smiled, 
almost apologetically. 

“It’s just the old, old game of ‘Ani- 
mal, Vegetable, Mineral’,” put in Mrs. 
Van. “We've played it at home for 
years, as hundreds of families have.” 

But didn’t they have some special 
technique, we wanted to know. After 
all, they did hit the nail on the head 
almost every time. 

Bobbie shook his head. “There’s no 
magic in it,” he said. “We just try 
to ask logical questions that will help 
us narrow down the possibilities.” 

“Why don’t you run through a couple 
of questions to show what you mean?” 
suggested Nancy, Bobby’s sister — one 
year his senior — who has pinch-hit for 
him several times on the show. 

“Good idea,” agreed Van. “You think 


Pi said Fred Vandeventer, 





4 Family 






a 
of something and tell us whether it’s 
animal, vegetable, or mineral.” 
“Hmmmmm — it’s mineral,” we of. 
fered, deciding on the radio receiving 
antenna on the Empire State Building, 
The questions came thick and fast 
from everyone. 


Is it manufactured? . . 
oe oar... 


. Found in 
East of the Mississippi? 


On the eighteenth question, Van 
walked off with the honors. 

“You see,” laughed Nancy. “There's 
just nothing to it.” 

“Of course we've had a good deal of 
practice,” Mrs. Vandeventer admitted. 

“But we have no signals,” Bobby 
added. “And we never get hints from 
Bill Slater, the emcee on the program.” 

Bobby, who's a junior at Princeton 
High in New Jersey, went on to say 
that when the show was first started 
some of his classmates suspected that 
it was a “put-up” job. “They made me 
play Twenty Questions for weeks,” he 
sighed, “until I proved that I could 
answer questions off the air, too.” 

“There was one time, though, when 
Bobby did catch a hint,” his mother 
chuckled. “But it was his own quick 
thinking that helped him. You see, 
each answer is announced over a spe- 
cial mike before we tackle the ques- 
tion. The answer is audible to the 
listeners and to the studio audience, 
but not to us. One time the studio 
audience greeted the announcement 
with a wild round of cheers and boos. 


 T> oY % i: F ? 


The Vandeventers — Fred, Bobby, Florence, Nancy — relax together at home. 
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Bobby's first question was, ‘Is it the 
Dodgers?’ It was!” 

“Well, I couldn’t think of another 
thing in the world,” Bobby explained, 
“that would call for such overpowering 

of mixed approval and disap- 
from the audience!” 

“Does that mean that you consider 
yourself an expert on sports, Bob?” 

“Oh, no, I specialize in music.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t, chum,” objected 
Nancy. “That’s Mother's field.” Her 
mother used to be a music teacher, she 
added in an explanatory aside to us- 

Bob's desire to be considered a music 
expert, it developed, stemmed from his 
srenuous doubling in brass —the 
French horn and the trumpet. 

“The way it actually works out,” 
Van broke in, “is that none of us is an 
expert in any one thing. We just pool 
our knowledge.” 

“All the questions used are sent in 
by listeners,” said Mrs. Vandeventer. 
‘Sometimes a listener will write, com- 
plaining that the questions we are 
asked are too difficult. But actually there 
have been only three or four things 
that none of us had ever heard of.” 

“I guess we've ~all picked up a lot 
of miscellaneous information,” Van said. 


| “We have a large library at home, and 


we all do a great deal of browsing.” 

“Remember how we kicked our- 
selves, though, when we missed the 
boiler on Robert Fulton’s steamboat?” 
Bob reminded. “We all knew of Ful- 
ton’s steamer, but we never thought of 
his old boiler!” 

“And a few weeks ago, you missed 
the peg in Peg O’ My Heart,” Nancy 
added 


‘Fortunately, none of us_ takes 
Twenty Questions too seriously,” said 
Van. “It’s still only a game to us, just 
a it was when we played it around 
the dinner table. It was one of those 
dinner-table sessions, by the way, that 
lead to our radio show. A friend, who 
happens to be in radio, was visiting us 
and he joined”in the game. He thought 
itwould make a good show, and when 
it was finally whipped into shape, 
Florence and Bobby and I found our- 
slves set as the ‘regulars,’ along with 
Herb Polessi. We've held out for a 
year and a half with a different guest 
star each week.” 

“Course, we don’t play ‘Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral’ very much at home 
@y more,” grinned Bobby. “Not after 

workout we get every Saturday 

t. But we find other things to do.” 

’ Like what?” we asked. 
“Oh—other guessing games, and 
game$, community song sessions, 
for Van, ping-pong for Nancy and 
, and movies every week or so— 


just like any other family.’” 
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E SECRET OF THE SHOOTING STAR” 


ANOTHER JIM WISE REAL-LIFE SPORTS STORY 























RIGHT, FELLAS! 
SHORTY'S WEARING 


















WHAT MR. WISE TOLD THE GUYS: 
HERE'S WHY "P-F” GiVES YOU MORE STAYING POWER: 


1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS THE BONES OF THE FOOT 
IN THEIR NATURAL, NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER CUSHION ASSURES COM-~- 
FORT FOR THE SENSITIVE AREA OF THE FOOT. 


"P. | ad “MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION... A PATENTED 
“ FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES MADE BY 


B.F. Goodrich ano HOOD RUBBER CO. 
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Short Shots 


HOM do you rate tops — Ted Wil- 
liams, Joe Di Maggio or Hank 
Greenberg?” asks Terry Stenberg, of 
Milton, Mass. 
My pick is Di Maggio. Ted will prob- 


But Joe is a far better fielder and, most 
important of all, a greater team man. 

Wise crack. When the Dodgers and 
the Cardinals crossed bats last month, 
the players started ribbing each other 
from the bench. 

“Hey, Cross,” shouted Dodger Ed 
Stanky, pointing to Joffre Cross, a Car- 
dinal substitute. “You’ve been in 40 
games, 36 of them as a pinch runner. 







































ably wind up the season with more 


Why, if you evér get a charley-horse, 
home runs and a fatter batting average. 


you're washed-up as a big leaguer.” 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC—MAKER OF BELL TELEPHONES 


TELEPHONES BY THE MILLIONS 


In the 65 years that it has been a unit of 
the Bell System, Western Electric has 
made more than 45,000,000 telephone 
sets .. . tens of thousands of switchboards 
+ enough wire to stretch to the sun 
++. and a thousand and one other items 
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FROM PENCILS TO POLES 


As the Bell System's unit of supply, Western 
Electric is also one of the largest buyers in the 
United States. Its purchases include, products 
ranging from pencils to telephone poles, from 
pen points to automobiles. Filling these orders 
keeps workers busy all over the world. 





BY LAND, SEA AND AIR 


Telephone supplies flow in a never-ending 
stream from Western Electric’s 29 distrib- 
uting houses throughout the country. A 
mobile army of highly trained specialists 
is on the move, too, installing equipment 
in telephone central offices from coast to 
coast. 


‘ . : 
eed 


Western Electric, maker of your Bell telephone, works shoulder-to- 
shoulder with the Telephone Company in bringing you and your family 
the best telephone service in the world. 


@) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Complaint. Charlie Kimball, of Leo 
minster (Mass.) High School, want 
to know why I didn’t mention Ear! Tor. 
gerson, Boston Braves first baseman, in 
my list of star rookies (April 28 cob 
umn). 

Well, Charlie, back in April the dope 
on Torgy was that he’d never be able 
to hit curve-ball pitching. He fooled the 
experts, all right. While he still has ¢ 
long way to go, he has proved he can 
hit big-league pitching for distance, 

Gentleman. It doesn’t pay to bea 
gentleman — at least not in baseball 
Ask Peewee Reese, Dodger shortstop, 
In one. of the Dodgers’ big games this 
summer, Peewee reached first on a base 
on balls. 

Dixie Walker, the next batter, swung 
hard at a pitch and let go of his bat. 
The “lumber” flew all the way down to 
first. Reese, the gentleman, stepped off 
the base to pick up the bat for Dixie, 
And do you know what the nasty catch 
er did — he threw the ball quickly to 
the first baseman and Peewee was tag- 
ged out! 

At least one athlete we know cant 
boast he wears the pants in his family. 
That would be F. rackie Parker, the ten- 
nis player. He proved it in one of the 
early rounds of the Spring Lake tourna- 
ment. He took the court wearing his 
wife’s shorts! 

It was all a mistake, of course. Upon 
opening his bag in the locker room, he 
discovered he had packed his wife's 
shorts instead of his own. By this time 
it was too late to do anything about it. 
So Frankie, a brave guy, slipped em on 
and went out to do combat. 

— Herman L. Masmn, Sports Editor 
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Stolen Date 


(Continued from page 32) 

idea. It’s early yet. Let’s drive out 

Ten: Mile Lake.” 

“all right,” she said. 

They drove north again and the wind 

ght to Janey the scent of honey- 
suckle and the clean, sweet, fresh smell 
of open country. Turning off the high- 
way, they followed a winding road and 
came at last to the lake. Ted parked 
and they sat awhile in silence. Below 
her and beyond, Janey saw the waters 
of Ten Mile twinkling and gleaming in 
the moonlight. 
“You know,” said Ted, “I like my 
women kinda warm and friendly. No 
icebergs for me. . . . You want to be my 
girl, don’t you, Janey?” 
That Creedon woman, that Esther, 
culd probably have come back with 
the snappy answer. But Janey couldn't. 
She said only, “I—I suppose so, Ted.” 
He kissed her lightly, on the cheek. 
“Look at the lake, Ted. It’s so—” 
“So what? I can look at the lake any 
od time. My old lady has a cottage 
w the shore and she drags me out 
here every Sunday. Say! That wouldn't 
be a bad idea.” 

“What wouldn’t, Ted?” 

“Let's go up to the cottage. Only 
two or three hundred yards. I’ve got 
the key. We could be comfortable 
while we talk.” 

“I-I don’t think we'd better. Hon- 
estly, Ted.” 

“You always say no when I want to 
do something.” 

“That's silly.” 

“Then come up to the cottage with 
me.” 

He held her hand and guided her as 
they picked their way along the shore. 
At the cottage he turned on the lights 
in the front room and left her there 
while he went to the kitchen. When he 
tame back, Janey saw a half-pint bottle 
in his hand. 

“I always keep a little snort hidden 
tway. Join mt, Janey?” 

“‘I—-no. I never have.” 

He looked down at her. “You rather 





fay, Janey.” 


the bottle back to the kitchen. He was 


he came over to the small sofa on which 
the was sitting and sat down beside 

..“You’ve been wonderful tonight, 
Janey. Not many girls would have 
Meaked out the way you did. I think— 
Ithink you're the sweetest girl I ever 
ftew. I wish you liked me better.” 

“But I do like you, Ted.” 

"Oh, that’s easy to say. Every girl 
fys that!” 





“You seem to get around.” 

“Sure, I get around. Who doesn’t? 
But you still don’t like me. If you did 
like me you'd show it more. Janey?” 

“H’mm?” 

“Kiss me. Kiss me, Janey.” 

Oddly, she did not want to kiss him. 
But she remembered something that 
Sue Morrill had said once. “You've got 
to kiss "em to keep em.” Maybe they 
weren't worth keeping, she thought 
quickly, But she put up her face. It 
was a lazy experimental kiss and she 
did not mind it too much. 

“That’s better,” Ted told her. He 
reached across her shoulder to the light 
switch and clicked the lights off. 

The utter darkness frightened her. 
Ted’s arm became possessive. He was 
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laughing softly; and suddenly, with a 
bright sharp flash of intuition, she 
knew ofice and for all that he had 
planned this from the beginning. Stop- 
ping at the Green Arrow, saying that 
the music was lousy — all that had been 
just the build-up. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Everything,” she told him. “Take 
your hands off me.” 

He obeyed and she stood up instant- 
ly and switched the lights on. She 
stared at him and knew that she hated 
him more than she would ever hate 
anything else in all her life. He was 
furious; his eyes cloudy with anger, 
and she did not care. She didn’t care 
at all. 

“I wish you’d take me home,” she 








I wouldn’t take one? Whatever you | 


She hesitated. “Why, no, go ahead.” | 
“I guess I won't,” he said and took | 


tad serious when he returned and | 





How to make your last day-off pay off 
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1. Brother, you sure get the breaks — bad 
ones! You don’t meet the gal until the last 
day of vacation. Single consoling note: 
You are wearing a handsome Arrow Shirt 
(Sanforized-labeled for less than 1% fab- 
ric shrinkage). 
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3. You had a date to meet Betty at the 
Registration Desk. You wait half an hour— 
but no sign of her. Will that extra-well- 
dressed touch—your blending Arrow Tie 
and Handkerchief—be wasted? Will she 
DEVEE . ce 





2. Can you be dreaming? Or is she actu- 
ally telling you she’s going to your school 
this year? Man alive—that’s exactly what 
she’s saying! Now you're really glad that 
your “Mitoga” trim Arrow Shirt does 
moreso for your torso. 





4. Ah, here she comes, prettier than her 
apologies. What changed your luck? You 
...or Arrow Shirts(3 out of 4 college men 
prefer ’em)? Probably both. Moral: Just 
do your best ... let Arrow do the rest! 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 






















FOR A MINUTE 
THE SILENCE WAS AWFUL! 


Tom hadn‘t meant to answer 
back—but he did. When Miss 
Jones said, “Why, Tom, that’s 
such an easy question,” he 
knew she was right. It was 
an easy question, and be- 
cause he was so embarrassed 
at not knowing the answer, it 
just slipped out,—”“So whatl” 


You could have heard a pin 
drop on a feather mattress. 
But Miss Jones didn’t say a 
word. She went right on with 
the class as if nothing had 
happened. Tom felt ter-ible. 


A tight spot we'll agree . . « 


But Tom could easily have had the 
answer at his finger tips by reading 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. Whether 
it’s a hard problem in civics—a ques- 
tion on the United Nations—a puz- 
zler in grammar or composition . . . 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will help 
Tom and you know your facts. 

And there's fun for you, too, with 
lots of special articles on your out- 
_ side interests—sports, music, radio, 
records, stamps, photography, and 
many more... 


You'll find them there 
IN EVERY ISSUE 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





said, and thought she sounded like a 
little girl and didn’t care about that, 
either. 

Ted followed her in silence down the 
shoreline. Janey stepped briskly into 
the car. They retraced their way along 
the winding road and presently reached 
the highway and turned south toward 
town. 

“I go to all this trouble just to find 
out I’ve got a little iceberg on my 
hands,” Ted said. He waited, but Janey 
made no answer. “Serves me right for 
robbing the cradle.” Janey still did not 
answer. A mile later Ted spoke again 
and the sudden humility in his voice 
astonished her. “Look, Janey. Look, 
everybody makes mistakes.” 

“Really?” she said and evidently 
even that Esther of his couldn’t have 
said it better. He jammed the accele- 
rator savagely to the floor and they 
whizzed toward the city. Janey was 
frightened, but she would have died 
before she asked him to slow down. 

The countryside flashed past. Sud- 
denly the lights of the city loomed be- 
fore them. Ted swerved around a 
parked car and instantly the lights of 
that car snapped on and the wail of a 
police siren split the night. Ted swung 
over to the curb and stopped. The car 
behind pulled around them and then 
it, too, stopped and a policeman came 
walking back. Ted looked at Janey 
and all at once Janey saw that he wasn’t 
being a smoothie, a college man, any 
more. He was just a scared boy. 

“They was doing at least sixty-five 
when they hit the city limits,” the po- 
liceman told the sergeant at the police 
station. 

“I guess your father better be noti- 
fied, young woman,” the sergeant said. 
“As for you —” He looked grimly at Ted. 

But now Ted had got over his fright. 
He was suddenly as self-assured as 
ever. He addressed the officer in a con- 
fidential tone. “Let’s. be reasonable 
about it, Sergeant. Sure, I was going 
too fast, but it’s my first offense and 
I've been driving a long time. Just be- 
tween us, I don’t want my old lady to 
find out about this and I don’t want 
Miss McDaniel’s father to find out. 
You can understand that, Sergeant. Let 
me call Dan Echols out at the univer- 
.sity.. Hell come down and vouch for 
both of us.” From the side of his mouth 
he whispered to Janey: “Hold every- 
thing. Dan’s the slickest thing you ever 
saw. He'll swear he’s known us both 
since we were in diapers.” 

“I don’t know,” the sergeant’ said. 
“I think I better notify this young 
woman’s father.” His gloomy gaze ran 
over Janey again and in his eyes Janey 
saw disapproval, deep and dark. Some- 
how that disapproval stabbed her 





sharply. 


She addressed him directly and 
erward the moment was bright g 
shining in her memory. She said, *y, 
don’t have to notify my father. If you 
let me use the telephone, I'll tak 
him myself.” 

“Don't be a little fool,” Ted pleade 
“Dan —” 

She picked up the telephone 
saw the sergeant regarding her yw 
sudden respect, It seemed an age b 
fore her father’s sleepy voice came oy 
the wire. “What!” he shouted. “What 

She tried again. “I’m down at f 
Cherry Street police station, Dad” 

Her father stopped shouting. He 
quickly but quietly. “Okay. I'll be rig 
down. I'll be right down!” 

He'll be right down, she thoug 
and she clung to the quiet rea 
in his voice. Daddy, she remembere 
will you fix my doll? Daddy, will 
mend my tricycle? Daddy, make 
stop raining. 

And then he was there in the polie 
station with them. He was taking 0 
his wallet and paying Ted's fine 
speeding. He and the sergeant sho 
hands and Janey heard the “serge 
say, “She didn’t hesitate, sir. She cal 
you right away. She said, ‘Tl tak 
my father myself.’” 


fan 


Tuey were out on the street now a 
Ted said, “I'll—TI'll pay you back, } 
McDaniel.” 

“Do you owe me, Ted?” her fath 
said. “It’s just possible that I owe 
something. Good night, Ted.” 

He took her arm and guided her 


pertly to his car and helped her in. 


was — why, he was almost debonair a 
he didn’t look old at all. And the 
he handed her into the car made 
know once and for all just- how he 
about a boy who honked his automoh 
horn outside a girl’s house. 

She rode five blocks in a tense 
lence, dreading the questions he 
ask. Finally she said, “Daddy, I —I 
to tell you all about it.” 

“I can’t seem to remember ask 
you anything.” 

She went with him to put the car 
the garage. Then, hand in hand, # 
crossed the side lawn and entered # 
house by way of the front door. $ 
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thought: He hasn’t asked me a @ 
tion. He hasn’t asked me one 
question. 

“Daddy,” she said, “I still want to 
you.” 


He looked at her and grinned a litt 


She knew now that he trusted her. 
were friends. He said, “Tell me 
I ask you. By the way, I've got to dr 
up to Charlottesville again this 
day. Like to come along?” 
“Love to,” she said and ran qui 
up the stairs before the tears came. 
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Jam Session 
(Concluded) 


and its functions. He should know what 
to do if anyone comes down with a 
contagious disease. He should know as 
much as possible about First Aid. 

Mary Lyle Platt 

Cedar City (Utah) H. §&. 


A high school graduate should have 
learned, first of all, cooperation. He 
should be conscientious, dependable, 
and able to take correction. He should 
be able to apply for a position, and if 
the position is obtained, to go ahead 
with his work without constant super- 
vision. There are many part-time jobs 
in school (work in the cafeteria, in the 
library, or on the school paper), which, 
if taken advantage of, will help to. get 
a job after graduation. 


Delores Tibbetts 
Bremerton (Wash.) H. S. 


Outside of theiy regular vocations, 
both boys and girls should be able to 
drive a car, cook, and take care of a 

» house. One never knows when an emer- 
-gency will pop up. For example, you 
future husbands, the wife likes a day 
off, too. So off she gaily trots, leaving 
you with haby, house, and all the ex- 
tras, to look after. Could you handle it? 
Jacqueline Borges 
Croton-Harmon H. S. 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


He should understand the impor- 
tance of the Four Freedoms and what 
1, they entail. He should also understand 
"} that a good thing is worth sacrifice. 


Phyllis Probitsky 
Lofayette H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Every high school graduate should 
know how to adapt what he has learned , 
in schoo] to his future social, business, 
and home life. The courses he takes in 
school are only a foundation that he 
must build on by actual experience. 


Dolores Petarski 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


He should h.ve an imagination as 
as a well-trained mind. Someone 

has to imagine something before it can 
‘be realized. Thus civilization advances. 


Paul Friesner 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 


He should know whether his chosen 
profession or the college major he is in- 
terested in is best suited to his personal- 
ity and ability. 

Cadet Frank Boyle 
Oakland (N. J.) Military Academy 


He should have a knowledge of the 
tople of other lands which may serve 
to bring countries closer together. This 
ight be achieved in a compulsory 
Modern history class where students 


VA 


were taught to read more than the 
comic section of the newspapers. Even 
better, a class with a weekly news 
magazine would serve to give a picture 
of the world during the past week. 


James Hahken 
Holland (Mich.) H. &. 


The most useful thing he can learn 
in high school is a system of organiza- 
tion. No matter what field he enters, 
the ability to organize his time and his 
work will be the key to success. 


Helen MacFarland 
Abington (Pa.) H. S. 
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It is more important that he have 
the ability to reason than it is that he 
remember a particular geometry prob- 
lem or how to count the feet in a line 
of poetry. He should know that history 
is not a chronicle of dates and events, 
but a record of the successes and fail- 
ures of men. 


Luella Knoll 
Holland (Mich.) H. $. 


After taking stock of what he knows, 
he should say, as Edison said: “I want 
to do a lot more thinking before I die.” 


Wilbert Owens 
Albany (Georgia) H. §. 
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Think of it! Sammy Baugh and Sid Luckman give 
you tips on touchdown passing . . . Don Hutson 
shows you how to snag passes ... Ken Strong shows 


you how to kick... Chet Gladchuk shows you how 


SPALDING 


¢ The name that’s 
OFFICIAL with America 


a big-time center does his job. 

It’s all there ih this easy-to-read comic book —a 
hundred action pictures in color, taken from Spalding’s 
thrilling movie “Inside Football.” 

Be the first of your gang to know the “inside dope” 


on heads-up football. Win games for your team. 
Send for your comic book today. Fill in coupon now. 
Be sure to enclose Sc to cover postage and handling. 


SEND FOR I(T TODAY 





A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. S. 
19 Beekman Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Send me a copy of “Inside Football” comic 
book by return mail. I enclose 5c (in coin or 
stamps) to cover postage and handling. 
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No Sale 


A high-powered insurance agent 
talked an aging and overworked book 
publisher into taking out a new policy. 
The publisher submitted to a physical 
examination and then waited in vain 
for a call from the agent. Finally he 
called the agent and asked the reason 
for his silence. In an-embarrassed tone 
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=SuinotA 


Shinola’s scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
fiexible—and new-looking longer. 

Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy. For good — 
ing and longer wear —KEEP "EM 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 
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the agent explained, “You may have 
noticed that our company doctor makes 
out a chart and punches a hole in it 
whenever he finds something that isn’t 
just right with the applicant.” 

“I noticed, all right,” said the pub- 
lisher. “What did he do with my chart?” 

“I am sorry to inform you,” said the 
agent, “that the doctor took your chart 
home with him and tried it on his player 
piano. The tune it played was ‘Nearer 
My God to Thee’... .” 


Bennett Cerf, Trade Winds 
“Mr. Mascot, | presume” 


Reports from Juba tell of a group of 
British airmen in the Sudan who keep 
a young lion as a mascot. One of the 
airmen, walking along the road one 
day, saw a half grown lion ahead of 
him. 

He went forward, gave the lion a 
swift kick, and cried: “Go on home 
where you belong, old boy.” 

Arriving at camp a half-hour later, 
the airman protested to his friends that 
they ought to prevent the mascot from 
strolling around the countryside alone. 

“Why,” he was told, “the lion has 


been tied up for the last four hours.” 
PM 


Vanity! Thy Name Is Man! 


Lady Astor, at a banquet which was 
predominantly masculine, expressed the 
opinion that men were as vain as wom- 
en. This brought a storm of protest. 

“And another thing,” Lady Astor went 
on unperturbed. “It’s a pity that some 
of our more learned men are so careless 
about their dress. Why right here tonight 
the most cultured man in London has 
a messily knotted tie.” 

Instantly every man in the room be- 
gan straightening his tie. 

Harold Helfer, The Woman 


Dog-Gone 


The haughty dowager strolled into 
the little store at the summer resort 
where she was staying to buy a few 
knickknacks, Cuddled in her arm was 
a tiny Mexican hairless dog. As the 
storekeeper waited upon the woman, he 
stared and stared at the dog. As she 
completed her purchases, the store- 
keeper could restrain himself no longer. 

“But, ma'am, ain’t you near out of 
dog?” ’ 
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This Week 

“Quiet! They're going to kick 

your father for the extra point!” 


Where There’s Smoke There's Burns 
“George,” said Gracie to her hus. 
band, “I've been reading a book a 
psychology. I've decided that you'r 
the deep type—deep and smoldering 
You don’t burst into flame very often, 
but the fire is there.” 
“Yeah?” beamed George Burns. 
“Yes, I'll always think of you as my 
little smudge pot,” sighed Gracie. 
Burns and Allen Radic aiey 















25,000 WORDS 
TO THE WISE! 


DICTIONARY 
You’ve Always Wanted 


Here it is—that big, up-to-date Webster Dic 
tionary you've always needed; chockfull of 
important definitions and interesting facts thet 
will improve your vocabulary and increas 
your store of knowledge. Just send 25¢ and 
two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT BAG? 
or two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Hurry! Write GRAFT-CARD 5 
Pittepuroh 30. Pee 
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Special 0 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
e A-Z PACKET 


ini Monaco f& 

Zanzibar, etc. Only 10c to Approval 
cants. Enciose 10c for an extra 
PRISE. 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
LAKEWOOD 7, onl 








15102 LANNING AVE. 


GIANT TANNOU TOUVA DIAMOND; Albania Bet 
fight; Atun Triangle; Chaco War; Gambling Cow 
try; Cigar Stamp; G land; Giant Mexi Bliné 
fold, etc. — 5c with approvals. Colwell Stamp Sem 
ice, 730 Grove Avenue, Waukegan, Ill. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10/ 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.0 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, 
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aco |= Roosevelt, 
Approva! 
an extra 








free stomps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy ony of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
In the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illusic:uted descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott’s 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna «+ California 
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“STAMP FINDER”! 
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GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


py 210.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 
What a treasure hunt! Big packege 500 Foreign Stamps 
just as received fro missions, other sources. In- 
Cape Subs, etc. Includes airmails, pea B—— 


Cape Juby, Patestine, 
tives and sta’ worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10c 
to SERIOUS RPPROVAL APPLICANTS ONILY—one to #8 
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JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, WN. Y. 


FREE! ROOSEVELT TRIANGLE! ! 
These beautiful Monaco triangles honor President Roose- 
vet. WwW them away—absolutely free—to ap- 
Proval applicants. ey’re sca write for yours today! 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. 8 
fox 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 


29 FRENCH COLONIES 10c 


Beautiful mint tee stamps from 29 different 
colonies. Only 10c with foreign approvals 


SADLEZ South River, N. J 


DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
7 WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
We applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
ions for beginning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 
Surprise package of 


FREE Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
Dlicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
149 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 


ACT NOW! Globular Packet RUSH!! 
Diamond-shaped (bi-color), Lorenzo Marques, 
ia, Inini, Andorra, Hyderabad, Fiume (bi-color), 
y Cape Verde, Dah 
other odd stamps 
l applicants sending 5c to 
INDEPENDENT STAMP MART 
_!! Harrison Ave., Dept. S., Everett 49, Mass, 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
A nice Collection of stamps from the 
; in the world—ailso New Zealand al 


Centennial — 
Colonials — Early British Colo- 
American 
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Stamps 12 different 





(scenic), Map Stamp, etc. 
included in our packet to ap- 
cover mailing costa. 











New Air Mails 


ITH the issuance last month of two 

new U, S. air mail stamps, the Post 
Office Department has completed its 
group of three air mails — 5c, 10c, and 
15¢. 

The 5¢ stamp is for air mail to any 
point in the United States, territories 
and possessions. The color of this stamp 
is carmine. 

The 10¢ stamp is to be used on air 
mail to South and Central American 
countries where the 10¢ rate (per half 
ounce or fraction thereof) is in effect. 
The building pictured on the stamp 
(see cut below) is the Pan American 
Union Building in. Washington, D. C. 

The most interesting design of the 
three is.on the 15¢.stamp, green in 








STATES POSTAGE 


UNITED 


color, and showing the skyline of the 
southern tip of Manhattan Island, New 









York City, with the Statue of Liberty | 
looming in the left foreground. A Con- | 
stellation appears in the sky and a tug- | 


boat on the water. 

The 15¢ stamp is for use on air mail 
to points in Kurope and the Middle 
East. 


The designer of the stamp, Leon | 
Helguera, worked from a photograph | 


of the Manhattan skyline taken from a 
ferry boat, and from the original model 
of the Statue of Liberty made by the 
sculptor, Frederic Bartholdi, in 1877. 
This model is three feet high and is in 
the possession of the New York His- 
torical Society. 











The SAGE of CATHAY Speaks: 



























“Who climbs the tall 
tree gathers the 
choicest fruit’ 


This is just a great philoso- 
pher’s way of reminding others 
that effort and sacrifice earn the 
greatest rewards. 


The very bed-rock of life in- 
surance is personal sacrifice for 
the protection of others. 


By starting your life insurance 
program in early youth you will 
have a firm foundation for later 
needs. 


It’s never too 
early to begin 
fo acquire your 


protection. 





Fhe PruventiAt 
















INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



















































WANT A BIG DICTIONARY?... See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! 






4 2 0 -/ 





BEHIND every touchdown is a mountain 
of careful planning, practice and energy— 
the kind of energy you get from sound 
conditioning and sound foods. And when 
it comes to energy food—food that builds 
stamina and restores the energy lost ina 
hardbruising game—PLANTERS PEANUTS 
top the food scoreboard. They're touch- 
down-high in flavor, freshness and vite- 
mins. Get them in the big 5c PLANTERS 
bag, the biggest energy buy on the mar- 
ket. And, for another delicious energy 
treat, try a 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 
Make PLANTERS PEANUTS and PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK your favorite energy touch- 
down combination. 





Final Score 
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Interview with E. B. F. 


What Teachers Can Expect 


from a Major Maker of Educational Films 


IRMLY and attractively ensconced 

in their new home—ex-First Na- 
tional Bank of Wilmette, Illinois — 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
greeted us with open archives. For three 
hours we toured the plant and talked 
shop to the men who turn out EBF 
films. By the time we left we knew one 
thing: When you make a good educa- 
tional film you—and an _ impressive 
number of educators — think not twice 
but several hundred times before you 
start, while you’re making it, and right 
up ’til the last wheeze is removed from 
the sound track. And you think, first, 
last, and always in terms of a teacher 
and a class. 

Founded originally in 1929 as a 
Western Electric subsidiary. the pres- 
ent Encyclopaedia Britannica Fiims, 
Inc., was known as ERPI Classroom 
Films until 1943. At that time it became 
afhliated with the University of Chi- 
cago through its present parent com- 
pany, Encyclopaedia Britannica  Al- 
though the name has changed, EBF’s 
operations are actually based on 18 
years experience. This continuity is 
evident in the person of Dr. V. C. 
Arspiger, executive vice president of 
EBF. formerly ERPI’s director. 

EBF’s philosophy, in a nutshell, is 
this: When you make a classroom film 
you make it for teaching. You make it 
so that students can learn something 
better and faster than they could with- 
out the film. To do this you must know 
teaching, you must know your subject, 
and you must know how to make a 
movie. 


How They Do It 


“You might say we're all practicing 
teachers here,” said one of EBF’s ex- 
ecutives. “Practically everyone at Bri- 
tannica has had teaching experience — 
several years of it on different levels. 
Most of us have degrees in education, 
tco.” 

Besides being experienced teachers, 
EBF-ers keep in constant touch with 
schools and current teaching methods. 
For instance, before any EBF film is 
nade, researchers go over the whole 
field of textbooks and courses of study 
on the subject. They consult with cur- 
ticulum specialists, too, so they'll know 
not only how teachers present the ma- 
terial at the time, but how they'll be 
presenting it five or ten years hence. 

Not content to see what is done in 





This is the second article in our series on edu- 
cational film producers. 


schools, EBF delves into the subject 
matter itself. Each film is made under 
the supervision of an Associate in Re- 
search and Production, an EBF staff 
member. When a film is assigned the 
Associate “takes a course” in the ma- 
terial to go in the film. And as a fur- 
ther check for authenticity, each EBF 
film is prepared in collaboration with 
a well-known authority, 


EBF FILMS 


How about the films themselves? 
Where does the teacher-and-class em- 
phasis fit into the actual production of 
a film? EBF’s answer is that teachers 
and students dictate every bit of film 
technique used in an EBF film. 

Usually it requires a good deal of 
technique simply to record an event. 
If, as in EBF’s case, you want a teach- 
ing “slant,” your job is more complex. 
For example, EBF has three new color 
films on painting techniques. (See next 
page.) For these films, EBF had to 
ccmpress into ten minutes the painting 
of pictures which took several hours 
or several months, In addition, the 
viewer's attention had to be focused, 
via the camera, on the growth of the 
p.inting and the techniques used. To 
do this EBF had to devise a special 
camera boom. 

We said above that EBF insists upon 
authenticity where a script is con- 
cerned. This is equally true when it 
comes to production. Fo, this reason, 
most of EBF’s films are made “on loca- 
tion.” Location, for EBF, can mean 
anything from a poultry farm to a post- 
man’s route, perhaps thousands of miles 
from Wilmette. 

We were regaled with stories about 
The Hare and the Tortoise, which EBF 
wil: issue soon. All the characters in 
this film are real animals. One of EBF’s 
staff members had to improvise a zoo, 
in which were a hare, a tortoise, an old 
duck, a raccoon — even a skunk. The 
Hare and the Tortoise rivaled the stage 
version of Life with Father in its dif- 
ficulties with young actors that grew 
up too fast! 


FILMS TO COME 


Films on science, geography, and 
social studies form the backbone of 
Britannica’s library. Melvin Brodshaug, 
vice-president in charge of research, 
told us that three areas will receive 
special attention in EBF films to come: 
films for primary grades; a series on 
arithmetic for all grade levels, and a 


13-T 


series on political science. This last 
will stress democracy and citizenship. 

Three films, Democracy, Despotism, 
anc Public Opinion, have appeared in 
a recent series on democratic processes. 
Atomic Energy, which appeared last 
spring, was the first of a series on this 
subject. You can also expect more color 
films on art. 

Besides its films, EBF offers pamph- 
lets on how to make the most of class- 
room films. EBF’s catalogue contains 
detailed information about such film 
and where it has been used. The cata- 
logue lists about 250 sound and 200 


silent films. You can write for this 
and other pamphlets to EBF in 
Chicago. 


One of EBF’s latest projects is to 
revamp the teaching guides for EBF 
films. Staff members are working on a 
reader series to include text and illus- 
trations laid against the background of 
the films which they accompany. 

We asked about EBF’s plans for 
more color films. Now in process, we 
were told, is a series on the seasons. 
EBF will continue to use color for films 
like these, where it increases the films’ 
educational value. —E. L. W. 


Something to Read... 


“WHAT a good idea,” we thought. 
“Here’s something for our readers.” 
We were looking at book marks from 
the Cleveland Public Library, which 
list books related to motion pictures. 
The first one we print is for Life 
with Father. 
Clarence Day’s Father — and Mother: 
Life with Father 
God and My Father 
Life with Mother 
Other Fathers, Fact and Fiction: 
Father Was an Editor, by Bolles 
One Foot in Heaven, by Spence 
Big Family, by Partridge 
Gerald, by Du Maurier 
Father and His Town, by Barry 
Country Lawyer, by Partridge 
Forty Years a Country Preacher, by 
Gilbert 
Father William, by Stewart 
Oh, Promise Me, by Horan 
Mary’s Neck, by Tarkington 
Prodigal Parents, by Lewis 
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in Social Studies 


That is where teachers and librarians place 
Survey Graphic. 

They recognize, no less than their fore- 
bears, that Survey Graphic offers authorita- 
tive writing and illuminating illustrations 
on all significant social problems. 

As a reference tool for social studies 
classes, Survey Graphic belongs in your high 
school library. 

Every month Survey Graphic reports, in- 
terprets and forecasts in the fields of civil 
liberties, education and consumer interests; 
industrial relations, race relations, interna- 
tional relations; housing and medical care; 
displaced persons, the United Nations, the 
Atom Bomb—all, problems of people. 

The table of contents for August, by way of 
example, included Roger Baldwin on New 
Liberties in Old Japan—Ferdinand Kuhn on 
Make Do and Mend—Maurice R. Whitebook 
on A Tenant’s Guide to the New Rent Law 
—David Cushman Coyle on Our Middle- 
Aged Economy—G. Holmes Perkins on 
Britain’s Best in Home Planning — Beulah 
Amidon on A Voice of the New India— 
Michael Davis on Health: Today and Tomor- 
row—Felix L. Paul on Yeoman, First Class: 
Negro—Harry Hansen on New Fiction. 

Last winter a special number, The Right 
of All People to Know, discussed the free 
flow of news everywhere, while the record 
breaking Segregation number centered on a 
problem of color that cuts across our entire 
social structure. Scheduled for this winter is 
a special number on Education. 

In “Magazines for School Libraries,” Laura 
Katherine Martin recommends Survey 
Graphic for its “popularized portrayal” of 
social studies program purposes. “The list 
of contributors reads like a roster of the 
social thinkers of our days.” 

Survey Graphic is welcomed in school 
libraries, too, because it is widely indexed. 

Annual subscription, $4. Introductory sub- 
scription, 10 months for only $2. 

Order Survey Graphic today for yourself 
and for your school library! 

Awards for Young Writers: For best writ- 
ten reports or photographs on unique com- 
munity services Survey Graphic ofters cash 
awards to high school students. See page 3-T. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 

112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Enter an introductory subscription at the 

special rate of 10 months for $2. 
[[] Payment enclosed or [] Send bill. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 























Visually Yours 


UDIO-VISUAL education will take 
its place with other national insti- 
tutions during the last week in October 
— National Audio-Visual Education 
Week. It is sponsored by the Dept. of 
Secondary Teachers, NEA. The Sec- 
ondary Teachers will also inaugurate a 
program of awards, during 1947-48, to 
be given to schools and colleges doing 
outstanding work in audio-visual edu- 
cation. 


If you’d like to see wider use of 
films in your school, try a school-wide 
film clinic for teachers. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films has a pamphlet which 
tells how to plan and carry out a “Class- 
room Motion Picture Clinic.” 


March of Time has released The 
American Cop and Problem Drinkers, 
first two in a new series of special 16 
mm. releases of their films. Not to be 
confused with the Forum Edition films 
for general educational use, “Specials” 
will be selected for appeal to specific 
groups. More will be released in De- 
cember. You can rent these from film 
libraries — write March of Time for the 
one nearest you — or direct from March 
of Time for three year period. 


Free films and slidefilms — 1929 of 
them — are listed in the seventh annual 
edition of Educators Guide to Free 
Films. Material is annotated and cross- 
indexed, with foreword by John Guy 
Fowlkes. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. $5. U. N. Film and 
Visual Information Division plans four 
international catalogues of films. They 
will cover films on United Nations — 
world problems, the work of U. N., life 
in member nations, health, agriculture, 
and nutrition. 


New Catalogues: 16-page annotated 
catalogue of 2 x 2 in. color slides, from 
De Vry Corp., Chicago 14, IIl.; selected 
and annotated list of Films in Intercul- 
tural Education, from the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, New York 19, 
N. Y.; annotated list of 350 films on 
health from Educational Film Library 
Association, New York 19, N. Y., $1. 


Films for International Understand- 
ing, another EFLA catalogue, deserves 
special mention. Not only does it con- 
tain an annotated list of 250 films, but 
over half the booklet is devoted to 
brief articles about international under- 
standing and its promotion through 
films. Pearl Buck, Eric Johnston, Bos- 
ley Crowther, and Edgar Dale are 
among contributors. You should have 
this book., $1. 






From the Motion Picture Association 
you can get a free study guide on 


Great Expectations. It includes ma. 
terial on the book, the movie, and the 
author. 


Ten countries will make films for 
the U. N. Film Board. Each country 
has a different assignment. Films will 
cover geography, problems of youth, 
science, United Nations in action, and 
other internationally important topics, 
To be distributed in all U. N. nations, 
with a sound track for each language, 


New Films We've Seen 


Bounpary Lines. Prod. Julien Bryan. 
Dist. International Film Foundation, 
New York City. sd. col. 11 min. Rent or 
sale. “A line is an idea,” says the film. 
Lines that men draw between them- 
selves can grow into barriers so great 
that men will fight over them. Art work 
(film is animated) and music in the 
film are contemporary and will appeal 
to young people. Excellent film to pro- 
mote discussion on inter-group rela- 
tions in a community and in the world. 


Rounp Trip: The U. S. A. in World 
Trade. Prod. The World Today, Inc., 
for Twentieth Century Fund. Dist. 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York 
City. sd. b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. 
Narrator and camera leap barriers of 
space and time to hear people in dif- 
ferent countries and walks of life argue 
on World Trade. Through differing 
points of view, the audience gains un- 
derstanding of what world trade means 
to America. Material in this lively film 
is based on a Twentieth Century Fund 
report. Kit available, including film and 
two pamphlets on the subject. 


Tue Peopie’s Cuarter. Prod. United 
Nations film unit. Dist. Films of the 
Nations, Inc.; New York City. sd. b&w. 
20 min. Rent or sale. The United Na- 
tions Charter grew out of the suffering 
and needs of the world’s people. That 
is the story told here. Film is a com- 
posite of on-the-spot camera work dur- 
ing and after World War II. Narration 
effective. First film released by U. N. 
Film Board. (See above.) 


THE MAKING oF A Murat; BrusH 
TECHNIQUES; PAINTING REFLECTIONS 
in Water. All prod. and dist. Encyclo- 
paedia Brittannica Films. sd. col. 10 
min. Rent or sale. EB enters the color- 
film field with these three pictures on 
art. All three show an artist at work, 
illustrating different techniques. Thomas 
Hart Benton paints a 22-foot mural in 
the first film. Other two films demon- 
strate water-color, as used by Eliot 
O’Hara. Though approach is technical, 
films are well within the grasp of the 
average student, artist or not. Excellent 
for art appreciation. 
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Teachers’ Choice 


Here’s EFLA again —our third list of 
recent 16 mm. films evaluated by mem- 
bers of the Educational Film Library As- 
ciation. These films have been reviewed 
by committees of teachers and film li- 
brarians. Their evaluations will lead you 
to a variety of films for your classroom. 
Of course, you will want to preview these 
films yourself before using them, to make 
sure they meet your needs. 

For full EFLA Evaluations (exclusive 
to members) and other information on 
EFLA, you, your school board, or your 
local film library may. write to Emily 
Jones, Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Some of these films have been men- 
tioned previously in Scholastic Teacher. 
Their titles are followed by the date on 
which they were annotated. Symbols indi- 
cate recommended grade level: e-elemen- 
tary, j-junior high, s-senior high, c-college, 
adult. Distributors are given below, but 
film libraries will often have prints. 


AAF— Special Delivery. Prod. Army 
Air Forces. Dist. United World Films, 
New York City. sd. b&w. 10 min. Sale 
or rent. Social Studies. (s,a) The role of 
the AAF in peace time — restoring com- 
munications, delivering emergency sup- 
plies, taking sick to medical facilities, 
spraying for epidemics. Shows some 
postwar planes. 

America Sails the Sea. Prod. Palmer 
Pictures. Dist. Nat'l Federation of Amer- 
ican Shipping, Wash., D. C. sd. col. 32 
min. Free Loan, sale. Social Studies. 
(j,s,c,a) Fine color photography. Film 
emphasizes importance of our merchant 
fleet in peace and war; plea for strong 
merchant marine. Shows role of ship- 
ping in foreign and domestic trade. 
Excellent. 

The Andes. Prod. Clifford Kamen. 
Dist. Hollywood Film Enterprises. sd. 
cl. 10 min. Sale. Social Studies. 
(e,j,s,c,a) Shows the Andes as a region, 
with their effect on climate and civiliza- 
tion. Good for Latin America study, es- 
pecially Chile. Excellent. 

Atomic Energy. Prod. and dist. Ency- 
cdopedia Britannica Films, Chicago, Ill. 
sd, b&w. 10 min. Sale or rent. Science, 
social studies. (j,s,c,a) April 14, 1947. 

Brotherhood of Man. Prod. United 
Productions of America. Dist. Brandon 
Films, Inc., New York City. sd. col. 10 
min. Sale or rent. Racial tolerance. 
(sc,a) Good film techniques carry 
across a witty and positive approach to 
a serious problem. Excellent. 

How Russians Play. Prod. Julien 
Bryan. Dist. International Film Foun- 
dation, Inc., New York City. sd. béw. 
18. min. Sale. International understand- 
ing. (s,c,a) Fosters understanding by 
ing how Russians spend leisure. 

(Continued in October 13 issue) 
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6 NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Classroom 


FILMS! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
brings to your classroom six outstand- 
ing new films . . . so skillfully con- 
ceived, so brilliant in performance that 
they actually mark a forward step in 
audio-visual education. 


See these new EBFilms. They illu- 
minate classroom teaching. They make 
information lively and absorbing—are, 
in themselves, enriching experiences 
which your pupils will remember fully 


and gratefully. 


All EBFilms are designed for class- 
room use, produced under the super- 
vision of leading educators. You and 
your pupils are losing much if you 
teach without them. Write for full in- 
formation on each of these films today. 


The Making of a Mural. 
Thomas Hart Benton, one of 
the nation’s most fomous 
pointers, executes o brilliant A a " 
mural step by step before Painting Reflections in Water. 
the color comera...a meth Eliot O'Hara, A.N.A., explains 
od of instruction thet will ond illustrotes his excellent 
revolutionize art teaching. water-color techniques while 
Painting ao view of colorful 
Gloucester Harbor 


BRITANNICA 


IN FULL COLOR author tei, SS 
3 SUPERB FILMS ON PAINTING 















Hare and the Tortoise. A children’s 
classic that comes vividly alive in 
this completely charming film 
presentation 






Puppetry. Shows the complete ort 
of puppetry from the carving of 
figures to their manipulation on 
actual stage sets. 





immvnization. The lotest in the 
sy — of EBFilms on the 
on interesting, 












Brush Techniques. Mr. O'Hara 
points a vivid impression of o 
landscape while demonstrating 
brush techniques in o way that 
only a color film could show. 


P ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


CHICAGO 6, LLINOIS | 


| 




























PUBLISHING CO, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis, 


TOTAL AMOUNT 
ENCLOSED 


NAME ,......, 


DDRESS 


* 


meas 


Please mail the following copies 
of Historic Ideals ail ouce. 


COPIES 


_COPIES 


Cellophane coated P 
art poper covered @ 


Gold impressed library 
cloth covered @ 


$1.00 


$2.00 


.p ring beauty that make the ideals of America vibrate with life. 


: —— will thrill with the American Historic 
ideals that Many seem to have forgotten 


Per 
Copy 


Per 
Copy 


e 


ogy a 
sagt 








ter South. 
ened by t 
Regional 
both races 
Chapter 


Off the Press 


to the Main Stream, by Charles S. 
Bm Johnson and Associates. U. of North 
\ me olina Press, 1947. 355 pp., $3.50. 


his volume undertakes to counter- 

the widespread impression that the 

ath is static. Dr. Johnson, president 

Fisk University, has consciously 

ted for the silver lining. He has 

d it. And it is not a mirage. The 

ition of the poll tax in several 

Ethern states, the participation of 

groes on postwar planning boards, 

movement to equalize educational 

"¥ portunities, clearance of slums, estab- 

Sf ishment of clinics with both white and 

Negro staffs, all point the way to a bet- 

=. § ter South. The outlook has been bright- 

=) 4 ened by the formation of the Southern 

94 Regional Council in which leaders of 
both races work together. 

Chapters on citizenship, employment, 

using, and healt facilities are with- 

the reading range of high school 

gniors. In assigning supplementary 

Swrmading in this volume, point out that 


a emphasizes the bright side of race 
Reading and Study Habits, by 


tions in the Seuth., 
aA Victor H. Kelley and Harry A. 
sm Greene. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
fue N. Y., 1947. 74 pp., paper, 52c. 
ig 


| The need for reading improvement 
y students on all levels is so great 
no educator will dismiss at a 
a title which promises to help 
the reading problem. The authors 
of the present pamphlet prepared the 
lowa Silent Reading Tests and have 
well to attempt to raise reading 

bres throughout the country. 
The pamphlet is not intended for 
fe in remedial reading classes for slow 
mers. It will be of help to students 
the upper terms of the senior high 
thool who are not getting the most out 
reading assignments The pamphlet 
0 organized as tc permit self-analysis. 
tre are chapters on “Speeding Up 
our Reading,” “Developing Your Vo- 
bulary,” “Developing Independent 
ding,” and a section on study habits. 
glish teachers may want to use the 
mphlet for one period a week. or 
specific chapters to students who 
indicated a particular weakness. 
an attempt to swallow the pamphlet 
hole is not likely to cure the patient. 


White’s Political Dictionary, by Wilbur 

» W. White. World Publishing Co., 

» 2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, 
1947. 378 pp., $3.50. 


Dr. White, professor of political sci- 
te at Western Reserve University, has 


at 


An 
fi 


v 


compiled a political dictionary of the 
words and phrases currently used in 
every phase of public affairs, from the 
local community to international rela- 
tions. Phrases from “ABC powers” 
through “Zionism” are explained in sim- 
ple language. There are detailed defini- 
tions of fascism and communism, and 
briefer descriptions of Pakistan, samu- 
rai, and vested interests. 

Supplements to the dictionary con- 
tain the full text of the United Nations 
Charter, Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. They add to the 
utility of a volume which will be valued 
by teachers and students. 


—Howarp H. Hurwitz 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Books 

English Second Course. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Matilda Bailey, Rosamond 
McPherson. New York, American Book 
Co. 

From Colony to World Power; A 
History of the United States. William 
A. Hamm. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 

High School Curriculum. Edited by 
Harl R. Douglass. Ronald Press. $4.50. 

The Modern Junior High School. 
William T. Gruhn. Ronald Press. $4.50. 

Off Broadway; Essays About the 
Theater. Maxwell Anderson. An Ander- 
son House Book. New York, William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. 

Public School Administration. Jesse 
B. Sears. Ronald Press. 

The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest. 
Herbert V. Prochnow. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers. $3.50. 

The Teacher and His Work. George 
Gould and Gerald Alan Yoakam. Ronald 
Press. $3.50. 

Story of America. Ralph Volney Har- 
low. New York, Henry Holt Co. $3.16. 

The Story of Our Time. Encyclopedia 
Yearbook. Grolier Society, Inc., and J. 
A. Richards Publishing Co., Inc. N. Y. 


Pamphlets 

The Outdoor Book, by Wanda Tay- 
lor Linderman, Program Dept. Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., 1947 

Budgeting for Security. A School Sav- 
ings Bulletin. Study Units for Grades 
6-13; Education Section, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 

What the International Bank Means 
to You. Office of Public Relations, In- 
ternational Bank, 1818 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Swords of Peace, by Preston Skosson 
and Grayson Kirk. Headline Series, For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., 
N. Y. C. 35 cents. 
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Pliz Excuse... 


Many teachers, so it appears, collect 
and cherish “excuse” notes. Those sent 
in response to our invitation in the 
April 14 Scholastic Teacher sent our 
office into stitches. We. again offer $1 
for unique “excuse” notes accepted for 
publication. 

Dear Teacher: 

Ples excuse Delores from taking 
shower bats in school. My Delores aint 
dirtey and can take her bats at home 
like she always dc — understand. 

Truely, 
° ° oO 
Dear ———: 

Please excuse chester for being ab- 
sence because of an upset stomach from 
drinking. 

Mrs. B——— 
° ° 
Dear Miss ———: 

Robert was hone Friday as he didn’t 
fell so good I yeve him midicine so 
would have to go out too mush that is 
why he was home. 

Mrs, F. 
° c 
Dear Miss C———: 

John’s striv the carcas germ was why 
he staid home last week. 

His Mother 


News and 


Untrep Nations Contest Winner. The 
twenty-first annual national high school 
contest conducted by the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations (45 E. 
65th St., N. Y. C.) for a prize of $500 
or a trip to Europe was won by Beatrice 
Hauser. 17-vear-old junior of Sheboy- 
gan. Wisconsin. Four questions con- 
stituted the contest naper. one based 
on the importance of the General As- 
sembly as a body, with the other three 
relating to the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commision, U. S. foreign policy in the 
U.N., and operations of UNESCO. 


Unitep Nations News. As part of its 
program to foster world understanding, 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation (45 
E 65th St.. N. Y. C.) publishes an 
eight-page bulletin. monthlv. which 
goes to subscribers for $3 a year, with 
special rates for students and bulk pur- 
chasers, To ensure absence of bias, the 
United Nations News refrains from pub- 
lication of interpretive material. Bio- 
graphical, bibliographical, and other 
documentary data are included. Teach- 
ers will find it a reliable index to the 
U.N. activity. 
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“Behind these faces of forged iron . . . 


BOUNDARY LINES 


Here is a MUST for your social 
science and art classes . . . for 
your assembly . . . and for your 
community film forum . . . a film 
that makes you think about the 
imaginary lines which divide 
people from each other... a 
unique color film presented in 
a refreshingly new film tech- 
nique. 


Make your reservation NOW 
for this subject from your Film 
Rental Library. 

International Film Foundation 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





Of Interest to Teachers and Counselors 


OCCUPATIONS 
TEXT—NOTEBOOKS 


By 
R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


These three units may + _— effectively for 
group work in guid y schools 


SINGLE COPY $.45 
TEACHERS MANUAL $.10 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORCRATION 
522 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


A Christmas one-act by Mc Fathen. 
be 








Elizabeth It has been 





prod ————* more ee 8,000 times. Part »0ys, 1 man, 
2 wome 7 as. Scene: simple Ht. backed by 
qraneet. "\tedieval. dress. =e | 30-45 minutes. 

Broo the d critic of the New York 
Times, says: 

‘For vg observances nothing ae a simple 
miracie slay with its fervor and digni Why the 
Chimes A in the one-act form Seritten by Miss Me. 


Fadden puts all the cathartic beauties of th 
drama within the range of amateur organizations.’ 


Price, 40 cents. Royalty, $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 19. 7623 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46. 





10 OR MORE $.36 each 


is yy pe of 





Broken Jewelry Wanted 

All kinds, Highest prices paid for jewelry, 

rings, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, 

broken and usable watches, etc. Cash mailed 

promptly. Write for FREE shipping container. 
LOWE’S — DEPT. ST 

Holland Bldg. St. Lovis, Mo. 























Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 


previous issues, *. Grade levels r 


d: E (el + y), 





J (junior high), $ (senior 


high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 


casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (Nati 


@ SUNDAY 
COFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 a.m. ABC Sta. :. 








Young concert artists in violin, piano, and cello 
solos perform music by great composers. 
STORY TO ORDER (E) 

9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Lydia Perea writes and tells story for children, 
based on three words sent in by listeners. 





FINE ARTS QUARTET (S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. ABC Sta. = * 


Chamber music group composed of Leonard Sor- 
kin, Joseoh Stapansky, and Sheppard Lehnhoff, vio- 
linists, and George Sopkin, cellist. 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 
STAND (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. = % 


Panel discussion by experts on national ques- 
tions. James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern, director and moderator 





INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Scholars, critics, and writers will discuss man’s 
“Pursuit of Happiness’’ as exemplified in great liter- 
ature. Sept. 21, Return of the Native—Thomas 
Hardy; Sept. 28, Westward Ho!—Charles Kingsley. 





SUNDAY STRINGS (J-S-A) 
12:15-12:45 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


The American Broadcasting Company String En- 
semble; Ralph Norman, conductor; Ruggiero Ricci, 
young American violinist, soloist. 








AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and indus- 
try discuss problems facing America today and 
in future. Reprints of discussions available. Spon- 
sors: American Farm Bureau Federation, AFL, CIO, 
National Grange, and U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 





PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 3. 


Issues discussed by two or more speakers who 
stress opposing views, but seek common meeting 
ground. 


TIME FOR REASON (S-A) 








1:30-1:45 p.m. CBS Sta. _T. 
Lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Affairs, 
enlightens public opinion on q of 





and international scope. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Discussions of current social, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reorints available. 








political, 





| Broadcasting Company). 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


|X RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with locol 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tron- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 





HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. NBC Sta. _T. 
Music with James Melton, 


dramatic sketch. Sponsor: 
Co. 





tenor-emcee; brief 
International Harvester 


CBS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS Sta. _T. 


Symphonic music directed by Bernard Herrmann 
end noted guest conductors 





THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta._ 5. 
Eileen Farrell, soprano; Charles Fredericks, tenor; 


with Tom Jones’ orchestra in musical program 
Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 








THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta. _T. 
New Testament stories in dramatized form. Ful- 


ton Oursler supervises. Sponsor: Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co 





SUNDAY EVENING HOUR (S-A) 
ABC Sta. T. 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra of 95 men, con- 
ducted by Valter Poole. 





8-9 p.m. 





EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN (S-A) 





9-9:30 p.m. MBS. Sta. . 
Program dramatizes romance of scientific re- 
search. Authorities check accuracy of material 
presented. 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 


Stage, screen, and radio performers star in plays 
from Broadway. Sxonser: U. S. Steel Corporation. 


| 
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STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T 


Under the auspices of the American Historical 
Society, Cesar Saerchinger analyzes the historical 
significance of events of the preceding week. 








@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 MBS Sta. T. 


Y: Cadet Midship Regi tal Band 
ee Ga of U. S. Merchant Marine Academy. 
Interviews with leaders in the shipping world. 

TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band broadcasts 
from Mahan Hall at Annapolis. Helen Hall inter- 
views Academy figures each week. 

WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Corps Band broad- 
casts from Marine Corps Barracks in Washington. 

THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band is heard from the 
Sail Loft of the Navy Yard in Washington. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band reviews through music 
end narration highlights of American history from 
the Chronicle of the U. S. Army. 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band salutes events 
and personalities in the history of USAAF. 











@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 
.°11-11:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Music show by Fred Waring and Pennsylvanians. 
sor: American Meat Institute (Tuesday and 
ursday); Minnesota Valley Canning Co. (Friday.) 








MELODY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
5-5:15 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Outstanding operas, operettas and symphonic 
music for children. Adaptations serialized over 
week's period. Stress on dramatic story ideas; 
music serves as background. Well-known arias 
emphasized. 








ADVENTURE PARADE (J-S-A) 
5:15-5:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatic readings of all-time adventure-litera- 








ture favorites in serial form. Stories are abridged | 


and adapted for radio. John Griggs, narrator. 


HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Up-to-the-minute headline news coverage, fea- 
turing interviews with the day’s headiiners. Co- 
operative sponsorship. 








@ MONDAY 
IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 








News as seen by well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 


8-8:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of famous books and American 
folklore, with stage and screen stars featured. 
Sponsor: E. | du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 








VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Firestone Orchestra. Howard Barlow, director, 
with Eleanor Steber and Christopher Lynch, alter- 
nating soloists. Sponsor: Firestone Company. 








THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Serge Koussevit- 
sky, conductor; guest conductors, soloists. 








THE DOCTORS TALK IT OVER (S-A) 
10-10:15 p.m. ABC Sta.__T. 


leading doctors present technical information on 
Medicine. Service to medical profession, but with 
material of general interest. Milton Cross, spokes- 
man and interviewer. Sponsor: Lederle Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


ie 





@ TUESDAY 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 
6:16-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Science news of the world, its economic and 
political implications, by Quincy Howe. 








AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. _T. 





Discussion of social, political, and economic is- 
sues uppermost in Americans’ minds. Outstanding 
authorities speak. George V. Denny, moderator. 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
9:30-10:15 p.m. MBS Sta. = 2 


Current national and international issues. Speak- 
ers are legislators, officials, business, labor, and 
professional leaders, whose names are in the 
news. Theodore Granik, moderator. 





LABOR U. S. A. (S-A) 
10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Sta. A 


Labor news, dramatizations and interpretations 
of labor and management problems, featuring 














MORE PROFESSIE 


@ Yes, at last, adequate quan- 
tities of the world’s leading 
professional recording discs and 
the finest quality recording and 
playback points are available for 
school use. 


Since Audiodiscs were first man- 
ufactured ... the demand for the 
smaller size blanks... suitable for 
educational work. ..has exceeded 
possible supply. But today, with 
increased production facilities and 
available raw materials . . . these 
fine discs are obtainable throughout 
the nation. 


Leading educators are agreed that no 
other teaching aid equals high fidel- 
ity recording in the speech, drama, 
language and music departments. 


ytt Last 
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views of CIO and AFL in alternate periods of 
six months. 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT (J-S-A) 














10:30-11 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatic series, designed to acquaint adult 
audiences with CBS “School of the Air.” 
THE VOICE OF BUSINESS (S-A) 
10:45-11 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 
A presentation by U. S. Chamber of C ce 








and National Association of Manufacturers alter- 





nately. Little-known phases of business drama- 
tized. 
@ WEDNESDAY 
PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. _ - 
Paul Whiteman, chorus, and orchestra; Mindy 


Carson and Johnny Thompson, soloists. In coopera- 
tion with National Guard of S. Scripts by 
Norman Rosten, American poet. 



















other means 
can progress be 
more readily determined 
or more effectively demonstrated. 


Audiodiscs and Audiopoints assure 
the very best in life-like reproduction, 
Your Audiodisc recordings 
can be played back hun- 
dreds of times and don’t 
deteriorate with age. / 
For further informa- / 
tion, see your Audio- 

disc and Audio- /_ 
point distributor (~~ 
++-Or write us. See5 









Audio Record, our monthly publication, is mailed with. £— 
is and colleges throughout the country. 
Each issue contains articles of particular interest to 


out cost to $c 








school recordists. If your name is not on the Audio @~ SPSS = 
Record mailing list, drop a penny post card to... Sa SS 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 333 "2233". 0% 














What’s YOUR 
YARDSTICK 
FOR VALUE? 


Quality 7 
Economy ? 

a oe ? 

Use oa ? 
Dependability F 
IN A CLASSROOM 
MAGAZINE YOU’D 


DEMAND ALL THESE — 
AND MORE... 








Accuracy — Authoritativeness 
Editorial Balance — Readabil- 
ity — Student Interest — In- 
spiration — Sincerity — Lead- 
ership. . . these are the 
SPECIAL qualities you'd look 


for. 


You'll find them all in SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINES ... 
edited with one prime goal — 
to provide the BEST for your 
classroom educational needs. 
Thousands of teachers through- 
out America are meeting this 
forward-thinking editorial pol- 
icy with enthusiastic response 
... finding through daily class- 
room use the special value of 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


United Nations explained and clarified; docu- 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis. 








INVITATION TO MUSIC (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. ¥. 


Bernard Herrmann conducts the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with guest soloist each week. 








@ THURSDAY 
MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 
9:30-10 p.m. ABC Sta. x. 








Edward Arnold stars in dramas based on in- 
cidents in the lives of Presidents. Name of Presi- 
dent is not revealed until program's end. 


FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramas based on social and spiritual problems 
accented by the war. Plots developed through co- 
operation of motion picture and radio industries. 





THE STORY OF MUSIC (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


Traces development of musical forms. Dr. Frank 
Black conducts: Samuel Chotzinoff comments. 








@ FRIDAY 


HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Paul Lavalle Orchestra, semi-classical music, 
guest artists. Sponsor: Cities Service Corporation. 








MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Four reporters from nation’s leading newspapers 
question prominent person in the week's news. 
Off-the-record material often revealed. Covered 
every week by A.P., U.P., and I.N.S. Albert War- 
ners, MBS’ Washington News Chief, moderator. 
Reporters change week to week. 








THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of the world’s great novels. 
Handbooks are available. 








@ SATURDAY 


STORY SHOP (E-J) 
9-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. y.. 








Craig McDonnell tells well-known children’s 
stories with music and sound effects. 
THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. CBS Sta. T. 








From Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar- 
dening for amateurs and professionals. 


COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 
9:30-10 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Bill Herson, from the homes of Congressmen and 
Senators, gives a picture of their early training, 
interests, and home life. 








LET’S PRETEND (E-J) 
11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 








fantasies, written and directed by Nila Mack. 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 
ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 

11:30-12 neon. CBS Sta. | 





Dramas from lives of explorers, scientists, and 
world travelers—members of the Adventurers Club. 







































AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta. 5. 


Devoted to special phases of agriculture—tivs. 
stock shows, state fairs, business reports, meetings 
and discussions at land grant colleges. U. S. Dept, 
of Agriculture feature on each broadcast. 





HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


12:30-1 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Information and advice, by drama, on problems 
of home, family, and community. Handbook. 





—_ 


YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Washington children interrogate members of 
Congress, department heads, and administrative 
leaders on work of Government. John Edwards, 
moderator. 








OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Originates each week from a different city or 
town in the U. S. Local pickups from points of 
interest in the town and interviews with local 
personalities. Brief history of town presented, 








NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, as master 
of ceremonies interviews outstanding agriculturists; 
current farm and home news; orchestra and solo- 
ists. Sponsor: Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 








COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. CBS Sta. | 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters. 





THE BAXTERS (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. 
Dramatizations of problems of home and family 


life as portrayed by typical American family. No- 
tional Convers of Parents and Teachers cooperates. 


) 





ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE (S-A) 
4:30-4:45 p.m. CBS Sta. a 


Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, brings 
prominent guest scientists who explain recent dis- 
coveries and report on scientific progress. 








OF MEN AND BOOKS (S-A) 
4:45-5 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


The best of contemporary literature reviewed and 
analyzed by guest critics. 








CROSS SECTION — U. S. A. (S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 


Weekly cross section of 
dominant economic issues o 


| Se 





wblic opinion relating 
the day. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY (Univ. of Air) (J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p.m. NBC Sta. 
Members of the State Department, Congress, and 


other branches of the Government discuss our 
eign policy. Copies of scripts available. 


, aE 





HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p.m. MBS Sta. —_— 


Folk music of the Islands, broadcast directly 
from famous Waikiki Beach; disinctive continuity. 





SOUND OFF (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. CBS Sta... 7 ~— 


Mark Warnow and his orchestra with dramatic 
vignettes based on U. S. Army in peace. 


CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-13 opm. MES Sa__.._I... 


Operas and light operas adapted for radio; all- 
star cast including Marian Claire, guest oper 
singers, and chorus. Henry Weber, conductor. 


So 
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Sound Advice 


T long last the combination AM-FM 
ered are beginning to reach the 
dealers. If your community is typical, 
it has one or more new FM stations 
which you can’t pick up either at home 
or at school unless you buy a new com- 
bination set or an FM adapter. 

When it comes to buying a receiver 
for the schoolroom, here is advice 
fom a man who has been trying to 
buy 900 receivers for Chicago schools. 
He is George Jennings, director of the 
Radio Council and station WBEZ, Chi- 
cago’s Board of Education station. 


1. Do not purchase a set unless it 
has the genuine Armstrong circuit. 

2. Do not buy an AC-DC set for AC 
operation. 

3. The size of the speaker deter- 
mines in a large part the quality of re- 
production. The larger the speaker, the 
better the quality as a rule. 

4, Any set designed or planned on 
for school use must have a tuning eye; 
provision for hooking up outside an- 
tenna. 

5. Simplicity of design and operation 
are important. 

6. Frequency Modulation is no bet- 
ter than the audio system through 
which it is reproduced. There is no 
gain in quality of reproduction by 
hooking a “tuner” into an antiquated 
AM receiver. 

“The specifications written for the 
School Broadcast Conference, which 
have been widely distributed to radio 
manufacturers and schools are still the 
minimum requirements for good class- 
room reception. And I am happy to 
be able to tell you that we have at last 
found a manufacturer who will build 
such a set immediately . . . will be in 
production in September and promises 
delivery not later than mid-November 

. the company is Freed-Eiseman. 
This set matches or betters every speci- 
fication we have written, and will be 
sold direct to schools or school systems 
for approximately $60.00.” 

There were rumors in New York last 
spring that there would soon be an FM 
receiver on the market for less than 
fifty dollars. The reality was announced 
by the Pilot Radio Corporation in a 
four-column advertisement in the New 
York Times of July 24. The device, 
called the Pilotuner ($29.95), is not a 
complete receiver, but an FM _ tuner 
which can be attached to any receiver 
to make an AM-FM combination. The 
fidelity of such a combination will be 
limited to the fidelity of the audio am- 
plifier and loudspeaker of the set to 
Which the Pilotuner is attached.—Wil- 
liam J. Temple, Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Committee, Brooklyn College. 








TEACHERS SERVICE 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 

19-T 

() Add name on free list 
for monthly bulletin on 
recording techniques 


(CD Rules booklet for radio 
script writing awards 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN- 

STITUTE. p. 2-T 

(CD Teaching aids on coal 
mining 

(C) Pertinent facts about 
coal 


[) Bituminous coal mining 
towns 


BOYLE-MIDWAY. p. 23-T 


(CD Free sample of Plastic 
Wood useful for model- 
ing 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA, INC. p. 8-T 


(0 Information about the 
New Britannica Junior 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS. p. 15-T 


(CO Information about new 
films 

(] The Making of a Mural 

( Painting Reflections in 
Water 


Also information on: 


To obtain free materials, information and samples adver- 
tised in this issue check the items desired and mail this 
Master Coupon directly to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in different 
Aint | ee Pe | bol. T-Schol 


tic Teacher; C-Com- 





y 7 
bined Edition; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


(C0 Brush Techniques 

C) Immunization 

C) Puppetry 

C) Hare and the Tortoise 
(1 Catalog of EBF films 


FORD MOTOR CO. p. 2-all 


(C) Free copy of “How to 
Be an Expert Driver” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. p. 
33-Sr; 17-Jr; 25-all other. 


(C) Information on teacher 
aids; films, pamphlets, 
etc. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
p. 16-T 
[ Information on Book on 


American ideals. Color- 
ful illustrations. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION. p. 18-T 


( Information on new so- 
cial studies film, Boun- 
dary*Lines. See review 
p. 14-7 


LOWE'S. p. 14-T 
(CD Information on broken 
jewelry for sale. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MANUFACTURERS. p. 

31-Sr; 19-Jr; 23-all other. 

(CD Send for free copy of 
“Who Profits from Prof- 
its?” 

CD Free list of classroom 


materials. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD 

AIRWAYS. p. 4-T 

(CD Free rules booklet for 
International Letter 
Writing awards. See 
also 3-T 

C) Teaching aids on world 


air service expansion. 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CORPORATION. p. 14-T 


(J Information on occupa- 
tions text - notebooks 
useful for guidance 


counseling. 

SAMUEL FRENCH. p. 18-T 
(] List of good plays for 
high school students 
SURVEY GRAPHIC. p. 14-T 


[) Example of magazine— 
valuable social studies 


reference tool. 


WARNER BROS. p. 4-all. 
(CD Free list of best books 


on motion pictures. 
[] Free illustrated Life 
with Father brochure 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let Scholastic Magazines and th 
selected teaching aids help you to mak 
your teaching easier, more effectiv: 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Minority Rights 


On this there are abundant materials. 
In Print: Races of Mankind, by Ruth 
Benedict and Jean Weltfish. Scientific 
facts of basic likenesses of all peoples. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 85. 
Americans. All, special number of 
Senior Scholastic, Feb. 12, 1940. Boys 
and girls like these: American Counter- 
point, by Alexander Alland, John Day 
Co., with splendid photographs; Glass 
House of Prejudice, by Dorothy W. 
Baruch, William Morrow and Co.; 
Willow Hill, by Phyllis A. Whitney, a 
new Reynal and -Hitchcock $3,500 
award short novel. 

Two Free Lists: Publications on In- 
tercultural Education; Films on Inter- 
cultural Education. Bureau for Intercul- 


The Radio 


If your students are typical they 
listen to the radio three to four hours 
per day. This is a live subject. Supple- 
ment this feature with reading in 
Senior Scholastic’s Radio issue, March 
18, 1946. See also radio appreciation 
series in Practical English, six issues 
beginning March 3, 1947. 

Books, Pamphlets: Radio Is Yours, 
by James H. Spingarn, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 121 (10 cents) urges 
public to use influence for better radio 
programs. This Fascinating Radio Busi- 
ness, by Robert Landry, Bobbs Mer- 
rill; easy to read. Radio’s Best Plays, 
by Joseph Liss, Greenberg; a fine new 
script collection. Handbook on Radio 
Writing, by Eric Barnouw, Little, 
Brown and Co.; for student script 
writers. 

Program Guides: Best selected pro- 


Saudi Arabia and 


World news spotlights these neigh- 
bor nations. Yemen has been endorsed 
for United Nations membership. 

Filmstrip: Life in Desert Lands. 
Teaching Film Corp., 2 W. 20th St., 
N. Y. Simple explanatory titles. Desert 
and oasis life. Guide. $2.50. 

Films: Ship of the Desert. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. 1933. 8 min. 
16 mm. si. Arabian life in desert oasis 
— “old but useful.” 

Radio: Near Eastern Peoples in the 
Americans All-Immigrants All series 
dramatizes contributions of Arabians, 
Greeks, Turks, Armenians, and Syrians 


(ente 


Democracy Series No. 5. Oct. 13 in Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Junior Scholastic. 


tural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Radio: Rights of minorities can be 
dramatically presented with Right of 
Petition, 30-min. Let Freedom Ring 
script. Borrow from Radio Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. From same source we recom- 
mend recordings or scripts of Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All, our “melt- 
ing pot” dramatized, especially F 122, 
A New England Town. 

Films: Brotherhood of Man, 16 mm. 
sd. col. Brandon Films. Animated color- 
cartoon based on Races of Mankind 
(see above). Man—One Family, 17 
min. 16 mm. sd. British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


‘rtainment, information and education) 

Oct. 13 and 20 in Senior Scholastic 
gram lists (FREC) appear monthly 
in Scholastic Teacher. Three networks 
supply free public service program 
guides: American Broadcasting Com- 
pany and National Broadcasting Com- 
pany both in Rockefeller Center; and 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
When you write to CBS ask for the 
1947 School of the Air Manual. 

Lists: Write to FREC, U. S. Office 
of Educ., Wash. 25, D. C., Mrs. Ger- 
trude Broderick, for Radio Bibliogra- 
phy, Script and Transcription Catalogs. 

Films: Air Waves. 10 min. 16 mm. 
sd. From studio to listener. Sponsor, 
RCA. Available on loan from W. J. 
Ganz, 40 East 94th St., New York, 
N. Y. Story of FM. 10 min. 16 mm. sd. 
col. Loan. 1943. General Electric 
Corp. In many state film libraries. 


Yemen Junior Scholastic 


to American culture. Obtain as free 
loan script for mock classroom broad- 
cast or in 30-min. recording (33-1/3 
or 78 r.p.m.) $4.75. Radio Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 

In Print: Literature for junior high 
age is thin. Supplement with “Guest 
in Saudi Arabia,” National Geographic 
Magazine, Oct., 1945. 

Free Pamphlets: Write to Arab Of- 
fice, Wardman Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for The League of Arab 
States, The Arab World and the Arab 
League. 


Oct. 13 in 


Coming Up! 
Issue of September 29, 1947 ~ 


Social Studies Classes: Freedom fog 
India; Remodeling Our Executive De 
partment; Struggle for a Continent 
(Commager series). 

All Classes: Voting (Democracy ser 
ies); Your Government (Inside Wash 
ington); the Freedom Train. 4 

English Classes: The School (Cheem 
for Miss Bishop, adapted by Stephens 
Vincent Benet from screenplay.) Short 
story: “Without Words,” by Ellie 
Merrick. 


Issue of October 6, 1947 


Social Studies Classes: Rio de Janeiro 
Treaty; People of the New World 
(Commager series). 

All Classes: Counting Heads, Not 
Cracking Them (Democracy series). 
Court Crier T. Perry Lippett (Inside 
Washington series). 

English Classes: The Church (four 
pages of literature); Short story: “Four 
Day Love Affair,” written for annual 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Oct. 13 in 
World Week 


Indonesia 


In Print: Cultural Treasures of the 
East Indies (Booklet No. 14) 66 pages. 


Illustrated. Netherlands Information 
Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 50 cents to libraries; 
75 cents to others. Spotlight on the 
Far East,’ handbook by Joseph M 
Bernstein. A cooperative project be- 
tween American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and Webster Publish- 
ing Co., St. Louis. Chapter 5, The 
Netherlands East Indies. Price 40 
cents. 

Why the Indonesians Revolt, by Si 
Barani and Soekma Ngembara. 24 
pages. 1945. San Francisco Committee 
for a Free Indonesia, 242 Myrtle St, 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 15 cents. 

The Colonial War in Java, University 
of Chicago Round Table; a radio dis 
cussion, June 27, 1947. Pamphlet No. 
488. 10 cents. 

Films: Island of Yesterday (Su 
matra). 15 min. 16-si. Loan. Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O. Life 
on a 40,000-acre Goodyear rubber 
plantation. Belles of Bali. 1 reel, 20th 
Century-Fox production, 16-sd. A 
Teaching Film Custodian film in many 
film libraries. Life and manners. Rec 
ommended for grades 4-9. 


US. Pat. Of 
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Prastic WOOD is used by many Arts and Crafts 
teachers as the ideal, low-cost modeling medium. No 
between-class preparation is necessary. No special 
tools are required. Plastic Wood encourages student 
interest in modeling because of its intriguing possibil- 


ities, amazing results and permanence. 
Wood Solvent for softening and finishing. 


Life-like cowboys and ponies 
typify fine modeling results 
with Plastic Wood. These are 
the work of Lynn Gammill, 


Dallas, Texas. 


PLASTIC 
wooD 


A CELLULOSE 


Use Plastic 


FREE SAMPLE! If you would like to try PLASTIC WOOD 
in your classroom just write —on your school stationery—to 
BOYLE-MIDWAY Inc., 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


FIBRE 


FILLER 





Simply twist wire into rough 
form (armature) 






for support. Then 
build up the 


model with 


Plastic Wood. 











HOW DOES JET PLANE Woke? 
HOW CAN iT CLIMB ALMOST 
2 MILES A MINUTE — 
STRAIGHT UP? 





WHAT VORACIOUS INSECTS PRODUCE 


YOUNG WHICH SPEND THEIR FIRST lnsenteaiil 
20R3 YEARS UNDER WATER AND USE 
JET PROPULSION TO CATCH THEIR PREY? —_—_— 





GS acct, 


* 
© BATS USE RADAR—THEX 
NEVER HIT EVEN. TELE- 
PHONE WIRES IN 
ie) «NIGHT FLYING, 
* 
















'£ GORDIAN KNOT. 
WAT WAS 17 ? 


ery 3 ee 


Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 
why students of all ages like Compton's. 
Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust”— 
they come alive before students’ eyes. 
Compton facts are Comptonized with a 
drama which unerringly stimulates in- 
terest and makes facts easily understood 
and clearly remembered. 


Answers to the quiz-facts on this page will be found in 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia as follows: Gordian 
——— = Rete FF Knot, Vol. A, pg. 114. Bat, Vol. B, pg. 63. Jet Plane, 

ee i = Vol. J, pg. 2146. Insects’ Young, Vol. D, pg. 90. 
World's highest Capitol, Vol. B, pg. 169. 
Weight of Earth, Vol. E, pg. 132. 
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WHAT 15 THE N16. 
CAPITOL IN THE WORL 
$0 HIGH THAT “VISITORS 
FIND EVEN WALKING 
HARD WORK? 

















COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA |™ 
If you don’t have Compton’s and can’t find the answers to the above questions, write us—no obligation a 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 North Dearborn Street e Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


India (p. 8) 


Aim 

To tell students the political story 
of India from the coming of the first 
English explorer to the present. 


Motivation 

India is so large that it is called a 
sub-continent; one person out of every 
five of the earth’s population lives in 
India. What happens in India will af- 
fect the whole world. 


Procedure 

1, Show students the location of In- 
dia on large wall map (or use map in 
Magazine); name her neighbors, sur- 
founding oceans, etc. 
» 2. While students are reading article 
om India, put a chronological list of 
@vents in India’s political development 
on blackboard. Use this list for class 
Weitation and discussion. 


ted Activities 

> 1. Have students prepare oral re- 
: on Gandhi, Nebr and Jinnah. 
Senior Scholastic ial issue on 
ia, Jan. 14, 1946; also Reader’s 
and Current Biography. 

» 2. Have student committee make list 
"of books in library on India suitable 
for book reports. Point.out that Kipling 
Wrote about India. 


Executive Branch (p. 10) 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why does the Executive Branch 
need reorganization? 
2. Why did it grow rapidly during 
Franklin Roosevelt's administration? 
(Concluded on page 2-T) 





FOR ALL CLASSES 


Right to Vote (p. 14) 
Aim 
To prove to students that the right 


to vote is a hard-won privilege which 
many people do not yet enjoy. 


Suggested Activities 


1. As each student reads the article, 
have him make a chart showing how 
the right to vote was gradually given 
to nearly every adult citizen in America. 
(Column heads can include “Who Can 
Vote,” “Date They Received Right,” 
and “How It Came About.”) 

2. Have one student report on how 
the English people gradually received 
the right to vote in the 19th Century. 

3. Have student vote committee 
watch for election news throughout the 
world and report on systems of voting 
in other countries. (One student can 
be an expert on voting in the Far East, 
one in Latin American countries, one 
in the British Empire, one in Europe, 
etc.). 


Inside Washington (p. 13) 


In this regular feature, beginning this 
week, your Washington reporter inter- 
views fifteen. key men in Government 
today. First semester Inside Washing- 
ton schedules follow. Oct. 6, Court 
Crier Perry Lippett; Oct. 18, Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas; Nov. 3, 
Commissioner J. Russell Young; Dec. 1, 
General Omar Bradley; Jan. 5, Senate 
Secretary Carl Loeffler; Jan. 19, William 
A. Eddy, special assistant to Secretary of 
State Marshall. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The School 


Note: This is the third issue in the 
Life in a Democracy series. See “Cheers 
for Miss Bishop” (pp 17-20), “Book 
Parade” (p. 22), and “Change of Pace” 
(p. 23). Next week: “The Church.’ 


OPEN BOOK LESSON 
Aim 

To show the essential role the school 
plays in a democracy. 


Motivation 


Often we are so busy attending 
classes, studying assignments, and tak- 
ing part in school activities, that we do 
not take time to consider how im- 
portant education is in preparing us 
for life in a democracy. During. the 
war many Americans realized the im- 
portance of the schools for the first 
time. Many able-bodied Americans 
were of little use to the Armed Forces 
until they were taught the Three R’s. 
But education is equally important in 
peace time. You yourselves can name 
many reasons why this is true. 


Procedure 


1. Have students read “Free for All 
— Our Schools,” page 17, and discuss it 
with them. 

2. Choose a cliairman and give him 
enough students to present an informal 
dramatization of “Cheers for Miss 
Bishop” (pp. 17-20). 

3. Have another committee draw a 
chart and fill it in with the names of 
school subjects and tell how each helps 
prepare young people for life in a 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


8. What is the purpose of the Hoover 
Commission? 

4. What has President Truman done 
to reorganize the Executive Branch since 
the Reorganization Act of 1945? How 
successful were his efforts? 

5: Why may Mr. Truman ask for a 
Department of Public Welfare? 


References 

1. Can Representative Government 
Do the Job? by Thomas Finletter. 

2. “Can We Reform Our Bureau- 
crats?” by H. Morrow. Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, May 10, 1947. 


Struggle for a Continent (p. 7) 


Discussion Questions 

What disadvantages did England 
have in the struggle for the New World? 
What accounts for the eventual victory 
for England in North America? What 
policies did the U. S. inherit from 
England? 


Fighting Quaker (p. 16) 


Suggested Activity 
Have a committee study this story 
and write a short play or radio drama 


for class ntation. Scenes could in- 
clude follipsaht Quakers denouncing 
Col. Matlack, Matlack copying the 
Declaration of Independence, and lead- 
ers signing the document. 


Lifetime Job (p. 3) 


For students, “seeing is believing,” 
many teachers report in commenting on 
the editorials in Senior Scholastic. The 
editorials are designed to appeal to 
youth and to consider in a down-to- 
earth way the problems facing young 
people today. Seeing it in Senior Scho- 
lastic brings conviction. 


Adding Up the News (p. 5) 


1. Have students read news pages 
each week and prepare themselves for a 
brief quiz program in class. Divide the 
class into two teams. Write questions on 
each news item and have chairman 
draw questions out of box and alter- 
nately call on members of each team. 
Teacher acts as judge, giving points for 
right answers. Student aaa t keeps 
track of cumulative scores of each team 
and records them on chart for bulletin 
board. 

2. Have student committee arrange 
a newscast program. Assign each item 


in news pages to a student who co 
up to the “mike” in the front of ¢ 
room and assumes role of news eq 
mentator. Students can arrange soum 
effects and make original comments 
news. . 


Coming Up! 
Social Studies Edition 


October 6 issue: Treaty of Rio 
Janeiro; Ever-Higher High Cost of 
ing; Commager — People of. the 
World; .All Out for Democracy —M 
jority Rule; Science — Doctor Atom. 

October 13 issue: Europe Revisited) 
first hand report by I. D. W. Talmadgey 
Government Loyalty Investigatio 
Commager — We Inherit English 
erty; All Out for Democracy ~ Mine 
ity Rights; Forum Discussion — Ce 
pulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes 
(national high school debate topic). 

October 20 issue: Forty-page supp 
ment, United Nations at Work; ph 
first-hand report on Current U. N. Get 
eral Assembly meeting. ; 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 11) 
India: 6; 4, 2. 1, 3, 5; Exe 
Branch: a-2, b-3, c-2, d-2, e-3, £-3, g 
Struggle for America: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8 





For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


democracy. (Example: English teaches 
us how to read so that we can keep 
abreast of news, vote intelligently, etc.) 

4. Have entire class read “Change 
of Pace” on page 23 and write a brief 
character sketch of their favorite 
teacher. 

5. Choose a chairman to arrange the 


program for next class (see Lesson ~ 


below) and be in charge. 


SECOND LESSON PLAN 


1. Chairman points out importance 
of schools in a democracy. 

2. Committee reads “Cheers for Miss 
Bishop.” 

3. Have two students read charac- 
ter sketches of teachers. 

4. Chairman summarizes importance 
of teachers in a democracy. 

5. Committee explains chart of 
school subjects and how each prepares 
youth for democracy; class discussion. 

6. Have student read review of Son 
of Tomorrow and have class discuss 
problems of going to college today. 
(What can be done so that both veter- 
ans and young people have a fair 
chance for college education?) 


Bibliography on the School 


Books 

1. Good-Bye, Mr. Chips (also a movie), 
by James Hilton. 

2. Miss Bishop, by Bess Streeter Al- 
drich. 

8. The Hoosier Schoolmaster, by Ed- 
ward Eggleston. 

4. Friday, Thank Cod, by Fern Rives. 

5. Tom Brown’s School Days, by 
Thomas Hughes. 

6. My Country School Diary, by Julia 
Weber. 

7. A City for Lincoln, 
Tunis. 

8. Tiger -at City High and Up at City 
High, by Joseph Gollomb. 

9. Seasoned Timber, by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. 


Short Story 
“The Last Class,” by Alphonse Daudet. 


Movies 
1, Remember the Day. 
2. The Children’s Hour. 
8. Tomorrow the World. 


Answers to xead All About It (p. 24) 
Quiz I: 1-False, 2-False, 3-True, 4 


by John B. 


‘False, 5-True. Quiz II: There’s one born 


every minute. Quiz III: Sentence (4). 
Quiz IV: 1-C, 2-B, 3-C. 
Answers to Words fo the Wise (p. 24) 
l-ac, bd; 2-bd, ac; 3-ad, be; 4-ac, bd; 
5-ad, be; 6-ad, be. 





In Future Issues 


Next Week: October 6, 1947 


Theme: The Church in @ 
Democracy. Lead article on the 
influence of religion on daily lives 
(in literature, radio, movies, etc.). 
Radio Play: Isaiah and the United 
Nations. Composition: The Para 
graph. Reading: Vocabulary Com) 
prehension. Young Voices: prize 
winning religious prose and poetry. 
Poetry: Taken from Bible. 


October 13, 1947 


Theme:_ Radio for* Information 
and Education. Picture page: His 
toric Broadcasts. Radio Play: 
Christopher Columbus. Introduc) 
tion to series on Grammar and 
Usage. 


October 20, 1947 


Theme: Radio for Entertain- 
ment. Picture page: Best Broad- 
casts. Radio Play: The Hitch 
Hiker (a ghost story). Grammar: 
Use of Verbs. 
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